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HIGH FEEDING IN THE FALL. 

This is necessary, not only to fit stock for the 
winter and the critical time of spricg, but in 
an especial sense for milch cows. We know 
many farmers who make their greatest profit 
inthe fall out of their cows—the first rush in 
spring and June alone excepted. This may 
seem strange—but we know it to be so. The 
feed is worth less then thanin the summer: there 
are pumpkins, (which many affirm makes etter 
butter than any other feed), root-tops, roots 
themselves, potatoes, apples, &ec. 

These things, it. will beobserved, cost less than 
grass to produce—especially some of them. 
Then there are corn-stalks and corn-fodder ex- 
pressly grown, cut up, with now and then hay. 
These are better for mi/k than hay and meal, or 
other high feeding. It is better and less ex- 
pensive. At the same time, if sufficiently fed, 
it will prevent ranning down. A cow properly 
treated in this way, will keep her own in fiesh,. 
and add to her milk. There is therefore always 





put up and well fed as we have stated. 
milk then is richest and will increase in flow, 
and continue well up till towards January.— 
Then, in general, there will be a falling off, and 
soon after the milk will cease. But for two 
months after the grass has failed, there isa 
good season for butter, to those who will avail 
themselves of it. To those who do not avail 
themselves of the advantages, it will not be that 
—there will be little milk, growing less, with 
premature drying up. 

Grass during this period, and generally some 
time before it, is worth little for forage. One 
good frost uses it up for that purpose. A few 
more use it up effectually. But good hay, cut 
green and cured (not dried), with corn-stalks 
served in the same way, and other feed in godd 
condition, with shelter and access to water and 
salt, and peace and quietude, which are so ne 
cessary to the success of milch cows—will con- 
tinue the good effects of ricli pasture, and im- 
prove on the close-cropped fields of the tall— 
and the improvement will be decided; it is 
like the beginning of feedin June. 

In the fall, then, a wise man will improve 
his time. But he must begin in the summer, 
in the spring even. He must calculate and 
commence his work beforehand. His pumpkins 
and his roots must be started in spring. In 
winter is the time to calculate upon all this. 

It is not expected that fall milk will be secu 
red without these previous means. With them, 
a harvest may be realized. 

Wehave spoken of the subject of high feed- 
ing in relation to milk alone. To this end, ef- 
forts should be directed by those who have 
cows —if but one cow, it will pay—pay in pro- 
portion more where there is but one. 

But calves, and colts, and sheep—who knows 
not that these require attention—require it so 
that there is no pull back? for it is understood 
that all checks given to stock in the fall or 
winter, are difficult to repair. The evil,indeed, 
can never be fully repaired, as the check will 
have its rein upon all the future growth of the 
animal, What is once lost in this way, is lost 
forever, toa certain extent—an extent sufficient 
to tell us the loss exists, In well-conditioned 





an increase of milk in October when cows are | stock the effect is less visible, as the fat of the 


The| system is a source of aliment whence to draw 


from. 
Good stock in the fall, then, is the first re- 


| quisite; the keeping it good, is the second ; the 


regular attendance is the main thing. If the 
calves are neglected, there will be scrubby 
cows—to the extent they are abused. And 
colts which are so much more valuable—stunt 
these, and the fatal thing will be seen through 
the lifetime of a horse. Youth is the time to 
take care of stock—of all kinds. In the sum- 
mer it will take care of ‘tself (if you will let it); 
in the fall it will starve, absolutely, and be a 
carcass unless you attend toit. And it is the 
critical time, the most in the year, as the 
spring, the worst of all, hangs upon it; as the 
fall is, so the spring is, with regard to our 
stock. 

Feed high, then, if ever, in the fall. This 
will give you astart for the winter, and will 
make the winter easier and the spring safe, or 
at least safer. Save, save all the littles; save 
the odds and ends for your stock in the fall, 
and give it good treatment otberwise, for with- 
out this treatment, good feed will be of little 


avail. 
nities, 


BETTER CULTIVATION. 

The longer we live, the more thoroughly do 
we become convinced that we commit a great 
error by spreading out our cuiture on too much 
land. The severe drouth of the past month 
teaches us this in a very emphatic manner.— 
Everything, pearly,is in a suffering condition, 
drying up, for the want of rain. 

A tew things that we took particular pains to 
plant well, by first trenching the ground deep- 
ly, and then reducing it to a fine tilth, have 
flourished drouth, A 
heavy mulching has saved other things that 
bad been planted with care. Corn that had 
been planted in ground deeply broken, and at- 
terwards well worked, will produce a heavy 
crop—while that which had been put in and 
worked with only moderate care, will not pro- 
duce more than a quarter of a crop. We 
can raise larger crops—more grain or fruit, by 
cultivating half the land we now do, than by 
by extending it over a larger area, as is so often 


notwithstanding the 
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the case among farmers. They should turn 
over a new leaf, and forever renounce this fool- 
ish practice. They should put down to grass 
more of their land, and then cultivate in the 
very best manner that portion put under the 
plow. They should plow deeply, and then 
cross-plow the same land; and then harrow it 
thoroughly. If the crop is to be worked, it 
should be cultivated timely and in the best 


manner. Then good crops can be depended 
upon. It is a pleasure to raise such crops. It 


will really cost less to raise in this way the 
same number of bushels, than under the old 
plan. 

If fruit is to be raised— particularly the 
small fruits—it is all the more important to 
attend thoroughly to what is set out. A great 
deal of the fruit set out last spring will perish 
hecause ofits poor after culture. In this cli- 
mate we must prepare for drouths, and must 
guard against them by deep and thorough cul- 
ture and mulching wherever practicable. 





RED CLOVER AS MANURE. 

Every sensible farmer is alive to the im- 
portance of making the land rich, and keeping 
it rich. For this purpose, he will seek for in- 
formation from agricultural books, which is but 
the recorded experience of farmers who have 
lived in the present and past ages, and by 
conversing with intelligent and practical farm 
ers about him, learn the best methods of pre- 
serving the richness of thesoil. He will, under 
some states of the case, enter upon a rotation 
of crops, where the land is partially in good 
heart; but his surest plan is to sow red clover 
as being the hest and cheapest manure. Other 
manures, animal and mineral, are used on the 
Atlantic slope, but in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi every farmer can raise his own manure, 
which is always the cheapest method, and red 
clover gives the manure while it is feeding 
stock as a pasture, and in this two-fold charac- 
ter is superior tothe manure which is obtained 
from feeding out shock corn to beef cattle, a 
process known chiefly to the graziers of the 
Blue Grass region. 

Red clover creates manure on a large scale, 
and with little relative labor, and is sown with 
wheat, rye, or oats, protecting it in its tender 
state. It is well to sow heavily to the acre, a 
bushel toeight acres, and not to suffer it to be 
pastured until September, and then lightly. It 
is a biennial plant, and must be renewed every 
other year, unless it is permitted to go to seed, 
when a subsequent, though inferior crop, may 
be expected. 

It is difficult to account for the marvellous 
manner in which it enriches soil already ex- 
hausted by other crops. The roots of the 
plant penetrate perpendiéularly and deeper into 
the soil than any other grass seed, doubtless 
giving air to the soil beneath, and feeding it 
with what is necessary for its vitality. The 
effect of clover is palpable, though we may 
not know the process by which it acts. Ex- 
hausted land, especially if based on friable clay 
orlimestone, is brought, in four years of red 
clover, not too heavily pastured, to yield 15 to 
20 bushels ofcorn tothe acre, when the previ- 


throw his land into clover, as soon as it does 
not yield more than ten barrels to theacre. In 
this way he may keep his land rich, especially 
if he keeps up the clover field by double plough- 
ing—a practice not sufficiently estimated by 
the community at large. Land perfectly renew- 
ed by clover will yield more corn and more 
hemp than the original virgin soil will render, 
as these crops require the richest soil for their 
production, more than tobacco, which, while 
it may be grown on second-rate land, greatly 
impoverishes it by exhausting the nitre in the 
earth which is necessary to its life. 

Red clover, as already remarked, makes a 
valuable pasture, especially for hogs, cattle 
and mules; and orchard grass seed, rather 
than timothy, should be mixed with it, because 
they ripen atthe same time; and orchard grass 
keeps the clover from falling down before it is 
ripe. 

A variety of grasses is always valuable in 
every pasture, and prevents the red clover from 
injuring cattle. 

Red clover is the mine above the earth, and 
nine inches well cultivated below the surface, 
is the other mine—both building up the prop- 
erty of the farmer, without his wandering over 
deserts in search of gold and silver, which he 
may never find.—Farmer’s Home Journal. 


See een! So cee 
SELF-DENIAL IN FARMING. 
Farming has its sacrifices, as well as other 
departments of life. No man can expect to 
prosecute successfully any business without 
discomfort. It is in factthrough this, by over- 
coming obstacles, that success in life is secured 
—and that makes it stable. Through great 
tribulation, &c., is the Bible assertion of suc- 
cess—and it holds good in all departments.— 
We must then succeed in our calling by*effort, 
trouble, disinclination, often most discouraging. 
But this is not all: we have our prejudices— 
and these prejudices lead us greatly astray, not 
only in religion and politics, but in our daily 
concerns of life—in everything—for prejudice 
is not the ugly thing we fancy it to be: it isa 
charm—the charm a thing exercises over us— 
and it becomesa feeling, a love for the thing. In 
this way how can we expect to see accurately. 
bentas we are from our proper course by this 
feeling—for we not willingly hurt what we 
like. Prejudice, then, isa natural feeling, and 
a feeling that is pleasant towards the cbject, 
attached to it. Will we, then, willingly hurt 
such a thing, we again ask? No: we will fav- 
or it: it will warp our judgment, and that al 
ways in its favor. Hence people closely rela- 
ted are excluded from giving testimony in court. 
The effect of all this is, that we stick to our 
opinions; we see not our error, for, we are 
“blinded by prejudice.” We are this in farm- 
ing as well asin all other pursuits. We must 
get rid of this thing. If not, so long as we 
have it, we are living at a disadvantage. It is, 
theretore, that we say farming has its sacrifi 
ces. We have to conquer our prejudices to 
begin with—else we continue in error. Do we 





wish to continue in error, even if it is sweet to 


| 


: : | : . 
ous crop did not exceed five barrels to the acre| do so? If we persist, we must suffer the con. 
—and it is the duty of every prudent farmer to} sequences—and that is just what we are doing 


—suflering the consequences: we are daily 


| suffering. 


Let us at once become untrammeled and be 
right, even if it costs us a pang: and it will 
cost us that. But we shall as surely be the 
gainer by it, as we are by labor, which is also 
asacrifice. It is in this respect that the great 
men of the world have the advantage over us, 
They ‘‘mortify the deeds of the body,” and are 
free. They go along, seeing the world in its 
proper light—and thus keep out oferror. They 
see the error of others, and take advantage 
of it. 

If I have taken a notion to a certain theory, 
and entertain that forsome time—by-and-by it 
will become established—sometimes so inveter- 
ate it will almost be ineradicable. Old men 
hardly ever give up an opinion. Thus I am 
opposed to gathering hay early. I have my 
notions set that grass should be cut after the 
seed is formed or matured. ‘Then you will 
get all the substance,” it is said. Now, the 
contrary opinion is the truth—and there is 
reason and testimony enough to establish it.— 
But the theory, long ago entertained, has be- 
come asort of pet notion; it is, as it were, a 
part of the man—it enters, at least, into his 
feelings—he is prejudiced in its favor; and the 
‘“‘new-fangled” theory looks objectionable—sin- 
ply and only because the other is opposed to it, 
and must remain in the man’s feeling to be in- 
dulged ; it is not pleasant to ear it out and 
substitute another, its enemy, so to speak. 
And thus the man goes on gathering his hay 
when ripe—that is the way it generally turns 
out—for, when he waits so long, weather or ac 
cidents will put it off still further, until it is 
“dead ripe’’—and then what has he got? He 
will tell you it still makes ‘good feed””—the 
cattle eat it, especially the horses. ‘They eat 
it because they have nothing else. Why not 
give them something else, and test the matter? 
It is already tested in the mind of the man. It 
is only force of circumstances that will make him 
yield: when every one else adopts the green 
hay by-and-by, he will yield; but it is like 
sapping a fortification: it must be done by 
Educate this man thoroughly, and 
you cure him of all this. That is what we 
have attempted in thisarticle. What we have 
said of hay-making, is applicable to many 
other things. We should not think we “know 
it all,” for we do not. Others are like our 
selves, they know too; they are not fools; 
and we are not the wisest. That 18 another 
deception, a prejudice. 


degrees. 


We have, therefore, occasionally to mortify 
ourselves; we have this daily; there are daily 
crosses ; and our business is to make the cross 
as light as possible, but never to avoid it. We 
must shoulder the burden of life if we would 
succeed. If we lose one, we must take up an- 
other, and cast it out of the way. It may be 
laborious; but there is also the greater rest, the 
better enjcyment—appetite, sleep, a good con- 
science, health, property, means to do good— 
which is a pleasant consciousness—and, the 





avoidance of vice. Idleness leads to evil; but 
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aman 
occupation and self denial avoid it and lead to 
virtue. In farming, then, as in religion, we 
should deny ourselves, 





MOSS-RIDDEN MEADOWS. 

This is often a serious evil—serious in some 
meadows, or parts of meadows, and in certain 
gasons. It is caused by moisture and coldness 
orthe absence of the sun. Thus a field bend- 
ing to the south and to the north, will show 
moss On its north side, seldom or never on the 
south. So in woods we have moss on the 
north side of trees, and where trees are densely 
and damply shaded, as is the case with ever- 


greens. 
Moss is a production ofacold humid atmos- 


phere. If land ie much out of the sun, moss is 
aptto gather. But there is one exception to 
this, and on this exception depends our success 
inridding and keeping rid our fields of this 
pest; it is in keeping the ground tilled, or rais- 
ing heavy crops of grass. Where meadows 
have lain for years, and the grass is pretty well 
run out, moss, under favoring circumstances, 
will occupy it. It is, then, the duty of the 
farmer either to plow his land or to make new 
soilon the top and re-seed. This last is the 
most ready, but also the least successful way. 

Plowing will destroy moss effectually, and a 
new crop may be grown successfully. 

But there are meadows, many of them, which 
itis desirable to treat without plowing. Give 
these a top-dressing of fine rotten manure, or, 
what is better, compost, and sow with seed.— 
This will form a new surface, destroy the moss, 
and start a new crop of grass, retaining mean- 
while the old. 

Another way, is to harrow your land with a 
fine harrow, and sow your seed. The fall is 
the best time to treat meadows with a top-dress- 
ing or harrowing. The time for sowing wheat 
ortimothy is a good time. The manure will 
start atresh the retarded grass, and quicken the 
dormant plants. The harrowing, which de- 
stroys the moss, will loogen the ground, and 
give air and stimulus to the remaining plants ; 
and the seed will take root at once in the fresh 
soil. 

As the moss encroaches, as it will in a few 
years, the same remedies have to be applied, 


improving the land with each treatment. 
—_____-+__ +e —- —___ 


It is stated that molasses isa certain cure 
for the gapes in chickens and young turkeys; 
and mixed in their food is the most fattening 
substance that can begiven them. 

Another writer says: ‘Keep iron standing 
in vinegar, and puta liitle ofthe liquid in the 
food every few days. Chickens so fed are se- 
curefrom gapes.” 





Straw Suevtrer ror Stocx.—Very good and 
durable sheds may be made from straw with a 
little care and painstaking. A good thatched 
roof well laid on of good straw, will shed rain 
and wet equally as well as shingles, and last 
hearly as long; and theexpense is nothing com- 
pared with shingie roofs. A thatched roof 
may be made somewhat as follows. Put up 
the rafters as for sheeting ; on these place ribs 
—which may be split poles nailed one foct 
Apart. The straw may be straight. Winter 
tye, threshed by hand, is the best. Lay it on 





straight and even, without binding; fasten by 
laying on thin split poles, fastened to the ribs 
by splits, orstrong tough bark; lay the courses 
thick and even, and finish off the top by doub- 
ling the straw over the ridge, and fastening by 
: » and 18 
poles stretched on the top. This will make a 
roof that will not leak, and will be serviceable. 


DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

The Roup is a species of catarrh to which 
fowls of all kinds are exceedingly subject, es- 
pecially if they are ill-fed and confined in close 
places. There 1s a swelling around the eyes 
and discharge from the nostrils, and driveling 
from the mouth, at first.limpid, and afterwards 
becoming purulent and fetid. The crop is un- 
naturally hard—the digestive organs sympa- 
thise with the respiratory ones. 

Common salt is often given in this case, 
with good effect; it usually acts as an emetic. 
‘he dose is halfa teaspoontul of the saturated 
solution. 

Next to this, cleanliness; the eyes and head 
should be frequently bathed with warm water. 
Warmth is indispensable; it is the secret of 
treating almost every morbid affection of th 
respiratory passages of our domestic animals. 
The apartments in which they are kept should, 
however, be well ventilated. 

Garlic and rice beaten into a mass, with a 
little butter, and made into pills, should be 
forced down the throat of the fowl. 

Ducks and geese are very subject to this com- 
plaint; in geese, it is called gargle. 

The Pip, is a name which has sometimes 
been given to a disease of the glands of the 
rump; but it more properly belongs to the 
head, and especially the respiratory passages. 
The bird refuses al] food, or makes innefectual 
efforts to get it into his mouth. On examina- 
tion, there will be found a white, hard gather- 
ing about the tongue, and the back part of the 
mouth, and the opening from the nose into the 
mouth. The eye that was bright yesterday is 
now pertectly white. The bird has become all 
at once blind. On a closer examination, it will 
be found, that this is a white, cheesy matter 
that has covered the eye and surrounded the 
tongue, and stopped the passages of the mouth ; 
with some trouble it can be picked to pieces 
and almost entirely removed, and the light and 
the faculty of swallowing are restored ; and it 
must bedone without delay. The parts must 
then be washed with a weak solution of white 
vitriol, and a piece of garlic about the size of a 
couple of grains of black pepper, given twice or 
thrice a day; but in the majority of cases this 
cheesy substance is formed again and again, 
and the bird is choked or dies of exhaustion. 

Aftections of the Skin.—Birds are often cov- 
ered with a minute insect that teases them 
without mercy. Gurlt states that the greater 
part of these insects do not touch the skin or 
suck the blood, but live on the feathers and ir- 
ritate the birds by their rapid and incessant 
motion. But, he adds, there is a mite, which 
only comes on the birds at night, and which 
does suck the blood. This mite is particular- 
ly troublesome to pigeons aud domestic fowls, 
If horses are kept near where fowls roost, it will 
pass to them and produce a disease similar to 





mange. Pimples and ulcers break out in vari- 
ous parts, and the feathers cease to grow or are 
plucked out. Ail this arises from the same 
cause. An application, daily, of one part of 
hydrocyanic acid with twenty of water, well 
rubbed in where the itching exists, will afford 
relief. Not more than a drachm of the solution 
should be used at a time. 

One part of strong mercurial ointment with 
twelve parts of lard, rubbed in daily, is alsoa 
good remedy. 

Molting is a trying season, and the fowls 
should be well supplied with stimulating food. 
A little canary or hemp seed isa valuable addi- 
tion to their foodat that time.— Exchange. 
0" 

EARLY LAMBS. 

Early lambs will suffer more or less from the 
weather. Some will come in the night, and 
when the cold is intense. These stand achance, 
especially if unprotected, to be chilled to death. 
Such a lamb is not only without wool, and is 
tenderand small, unlike the old sheep (and they 
suffer), but is wet. Some, the hardiest, will sur- 
vive; but many perish. Tosave such a lamb, 
when just come, take it at once to the house if 
it is chilled, and exhibits weakness—and do 
not wrap it up—this will not warm it—but put 
it near or under the stove—put it where it is so 
hot as not to bear your hand without absolutely 
scorching the lamb. Keep there till it revives 
and showssigns of animation and intelligence. 
Then feed (keeping it still warm) with milk 
from the ewe. Some prescribe alittle stimulant 
mixed with the milk. Afterthe lamb isstrong, 
wait no longer, and proceed to the ewe with it. 
As it has already been taught how to feed, you 
must direct it in the natural way, andaid in ob- 
taining nourishment from its mother. Where 
the sheep are wild, this will be difficult; and 
where they are unhoused, still moreso. Buta 
lamb is worth the trouble, and should not be 
sacrificed. It requires but one or two trials, 
and all will be right. 








aoe 


TACT IN FEEDING STOCK. 

An excuse for the wretched looking objects 
to be seen on some farms, and as a reason for 
not obtaining better animals, it is often said, 
what would be the use of having anything well 
bred on such land? The best stock in the 
world would soon be no better. This is partly 
true, for poor feeding will cause degeneracy in 
each succeeding generation; but however bad 
the soil may be, tact would force some forage 
crops for summer, and roots for winter, to assist 
the thin herbage for the warm season, and to 
help the dried-up, old, withered hay through the 
cold weather, 

It is astonishing to see the good effects pro- 
duced by judicious management of stock of all 
varieties, each generation becoming superior to 
its ancestors, if fed andtreated in a better way, 
and if a wise discrimination is brought to bear 
on the proper mating of the parents; as witness 
the sheep of the present day compared with 
those of forty years back, and see how very 
much finer the descendants of the Arabian 
horses are in England, in spite of the pernici- 








ous practice of over early training, 
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It is not altogether the liberality in feeding, 


‘all directions. 


In this way the fire extends, 


lend of the slats that meet in the middle of the 


| ° e ’ | ° ° 
that tellson the colts, the calves and the tegs;| until met by a river or a road, or some other, double tree, so they will slip by each other; 


e . 1 
there is a certain watchfulness and care com- 


obstacle. The subsoil, which underlies the 


} 


put astaple through about an inch near from 


bined with a nice perception of what isrequired, spongy stratum on these mountains, is very; the end of each other, and put three or four 
a ‘ j duis PS ; M ‘ q E 
which none but an experienced person knows shallow, and rests on hard rocks. ‘The roots; links in each staple fastening in a ring or gin. 


how to exercise to benefit the voung animals | 
from the time they are born, till perfect in their 
full growth and beauty. It is useless for people 
who think they know everything, to cavil at 
this statement, for I assert that there shall be, | 
say 20 colts, 20 calves, and 200 tegs, put under | 
one man’s supervision, and a like number under 
another’s, each having facilities in every re- 
spect, growing what they please, and choosing 
whoever they like to wait upon them ; yet there 
shall be double or treble a superintendent’s sal- 
ary, difference, in the value of the two lots when 
they come to be a year old. 

Last spring I saw colts and calves which stag- 
gered from weakness, and were naught buta 
frame of bones, when there was everything at 
hand to have made them fat, if there had been 
any tact on the premises. [t is so in many in- 
stances; the animals want a change in their 





lodging, in food, in air and exercise ; require to | 
have some sunshine on them; or there are 
some simple laws of nature neglected through 
ignorance, probably, for the manager may be 
excellent in his way; he may know how to 
mend everything on the farm,but the live stock; 
he may ‘‘come along,” to every man who 
works with him, but not get along the young 
animals which ought to be in a continual thriv- 
ing state; in short, be totally deficientin know- 
ledge of the proper treatment of cattle, &c., ex- 
cepting in cases of “hollow horn” and “tail 
evil.”’—Cor. Country Gent. 





SAVANNAHS. 
BY A. FENDLER, IN SMITHSONIAN REPORT. 

The following graphically describes how sav- 
avnahs are formed. The author was residing 
at the time inSouth America. He says: 

“In this excursion I had an opportunity to 
form some idea of the vast extent of destruction 
which was carried into the mountain forest by 
a lucifer match and a thoughtless boy. Over 
whole tracts of this primeval forest, trees lie 
dead one over the other, as if uprooted by a 
whirlwind—scarcely showing any marks of| 
fire on their tranks, I was struck more than| 
ever with the easy manner in which fire onl 
destroy these dense and humid forests, which, 
by their shade, preserve a cool and moist at- 
mosphere, and thereby cause the vapors of the 
adjacent strata of air to condense into clouds, 
that rest upon them, with little intermission du- 
ring nine months in the year. 
regions the temperature is so low and equable, 
that the vegetable matter which is gathered on 
the ground between the trees is decomposed 
very incompletely and very slowly. Itforms a 
stratum of loose, half-decomposed matter, in 
some places two to three feet thick, which, in 
the rainy season, like an immense layer of| 











In these high 





sponge filled with water, feeds and supplies the | ty-two 


In the midst vad 


rivulets and rivers gradually. 


dry enough to burn, when kindled, with but lit- 


of the trees, therefore, do not go down very 


|deep, but extend more ina horizontal direction. 


When the spongy layer, with the smaller 
roots, are burnt, the trees lose their hold en- 
tirely and fall one over the other in all direc- 
tions—they die less from being burnt than 
from being up rooted. 

Many different kinds of tall reeds soon take 
the place of the trees. In a few years these 
reeds exclude everything else. The tertile 
mould that may perhaps dave escaped destruc- 
tion by fire is, by-and-by, carried down the de- 
clivities by the frequent rains. The region, no 
longer shaded by high trees, becomesdry. Sub- 
sequent conflagrations of adjacent savannahs, 
which are intentionally set on fire to procure 
anew growth of young grass, take hold of the 
reeds of the ruined forest, until, by the repeated 
attacks of these fires, the roots of the reeds can 
stand it no longer, and the smaller grasses, in- 
terspersed with a few other plants, take their 
places. 

On the road from the colony to Caracas, we 
pass through a region in which this is going on 
—the reeds giving gradually way to the small 
er grasses. Here the great number of half- 
burnt yet standing trunks of the wax palm, tell 
plainly enough that there existed not long ago 
a dense, humid forest, in which they luxuria- 
ted in all their beauty—for these palms are 
never found in their natural state growing in 
any other but humid forests. Here they stand 
isolated in the midst of reeds. . Most of them 
have died already, but many linger yet ina 
dying condition, until their last green Jeaf has 
turned brown, and then they stand like talland 
slender pillars, the mournful remnants of a 
once stately forest.” 
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THREE HORSE EVENER. 

A correspondent of one of our exchanges says 
as follows: 

“Having a three-horse evener that I think 
better than the common one, I offer it to the 
public. It was gotten up by Eli H. Daniels, 
of Rochester, N. Y., of whom received a plan. 
My double tree is 2 by 4, and 48 inches long, with 
a hole two inches from each end. There are 
two slats eighty-five inches long, three inches 
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wide at one end, and one and a half inches 
wide at the other. In each slat a hole is bored 


jtwo inches from the wide end, and a second 


hole eleven inches from the first, leaving twen- 
inches to the other end. Make two 


: clevices so they will go over the double tree 
-the dry season, this layer becomes sometimes | and one of the slats. 


Place the slats so they 


; will meet at the middle of the double tree and 


tle flame, and more like tinder, spreading in | the holes will come together. Round off the 


gletree. 

It will be seen that the horse in the middle 
pulls against both of the others, but with twice 
the leverage, so that each horse will pull just 
the same amount. 

This, arrangement brings the horses nearer 
the plow, and does not tend to draw the plow 
tothe landside as the old one does. The dov. 
ble tree can be made shorter if desired. 


~~ 
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PONDS AND WELLS. 

Now, when the ground has been so long per. 
fectly dry, is the best time to make ponds and 
dig wells. Upon nothing so much as upong 
full supply of water does the health and com. 
tort of the family, the farm stock and crops, de. 
pend, as upon a full supply of good water—ani 
where water can be obtained now, it may be 
depended on during the whole year. 

Weknew a man who was remarkable for the 
great amount of work he could get out of his 
horses, and their uniform good condition on 
very moderate feed; he claimed that it all arose 
from his taking his horses to water when he 
wanted to drink himself. Thehorse had thus 
water very frequently, and only in small quan- 
tities. 

At this season animals lose flesh, the hog e 
pecially—more from the want of an abundant 
supply of water than anything else. Nov, 
when the ground is too dry: and hard to plow 
for wheat, take the leisure time to secure plenty 
of water, by attending to the ponds, wells and 
cisterns, j 





— ——_—.—--—~+ @ e —_ —___ 


Time to Cur Busues.—A correspondent of 
the WN. H. Farmer says: Repeated trials on a 
many different pieces of land, and each triala 
complete success, has convinced us that De 
cember, the time we invariably do this, is the 
best season, at which time the growth of the 
year is evidently at anend. 

A piece of valuable pasture land of ours, over: 
run with bushes, which had been many times 
cut over by a former owner to no purpose, be 
cause cut in the summer season, was by us cit 
over in December, 1861, and to this time, a pe 
riod of nearly five years, not a bush has sprout- 
ed, and the land, though moist, is well stocked 


down to grass. 
+. —_~» ee --— - 


Crops in Cape Girardeau and Perry Cos. 

Ep. Rurat Worip: The wheat is threshed 
in this neighborhood (the northern part of Cape 
Girardeau and the southern part of Perry 
Counties), yielding aboutseven bushels per acte 
of fair wheat—this is a little over half a crop. 
Occasionally there is a good crop—but there 
are ten bad crops again. 

Oats good, about forty bushels per acre. 

Hay was over an average crop, and it was 
secured in good condition, as the weather waé 
favorable for saving it. 

The farmers are preparing to sow a large 
crop of wheat this fall. 

Corn is not as good as it might be, owing 
long continued drouth. The upland suffered s 
great deal, while on the bottom or lowlands 





corn is good. H. B., Appleton, Mo., Aug. % 
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Horse Department. 
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Treatment of Males as Breeders. 

There is such a thing as the over-serving of 
the male. The progeny in such case must ne- 
cessarily be less vigorous than when more 
grength is communicated. 
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We may overwork our stallions (in harness), 
or not work them enough. They need exer- 
cise; and they do not need too much. Over- 
erving, by its effect upon the constitution, 
must result similarly, as too many mares is 
known to be injurious to a horse. And the 
mle holds good, doubtless, through the whole 
animal creation. The old will not breed so 
wellas the young—of both sexes. If I wish 
tokeep my stock, not only pure but vigorous 
and healthy, I secure the best males for that 
purpose. And the qualities of strength, endu- 
rance, activity and vigor, are much dependant 
upon circumstances—for it was circumstances 
that first formed or developed these quali- 
ties. AS we communicate, so we get. The 
blood soon partakes of the condition of the 
system, or the effect of the circumstances that 
produced it. It is even made a means after 
wards of conveyance—a medium. 

So strong is immediate transmission, that 
hereditary diseases are affected by it. Con- 
sumptive parents who are vigorous in youth, 
have vigorous offspring, apparently free from 
phthisis. The first children, when the marri- 
age takes place in early life, we have known 
in many cases to be healthy, while the later 
offspring have died of consumption. The prin- 
ciple may be reversed where the health improves 
(in the parents) in after-life, the later children 
being the healthiest. 

We therefore cannot be too careful, not on- 
lyin the selection ot our stock, but in keeping 
in the best condition, and serving only at such 
times. 

Much is to be learned here. Much may be 
done by stock men in observing and noting the 
various suggestions, and experimenting. We 
may experiment with comparative safety. Se- 
lect and breed from the best—keep best, and 
suited to circumstances. 





Puavcrounps For I[orses.—A correspondent 
ol one of our exchanges, sensibly remarks: 


“Never before have I been so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the importance and real necessicy 
of playgrounds—not only for children at school, 
but for stock on the farm, and especially horses 
and colts. I have a small lot containing, say 
about three acres, including barnyard and 
lanes. This I call my catch-all or p!ayground, 
Four different lots border on these grounds, 
and in which is perpetual water winter and 
fummner, My present pasture contains twenty- 
six acres (clover), in which I have from eight 
toeleven horses this season, mostly two and 
three year olds—and I need not tell you how 
fond they are of play. Well, when they have 
filled themselves they come into the _play- 
grounds, to do their playing, and aiso get their 
lodgings, and by so doing I think they have 
Saved me one-fourth to one third their keeping.” 





Terms Denoting the External Parts of the Horse. 


1. Muzzle, 1L. Arm. 

2. Face. 12. Elbow, 
3. Forehead. 13. Girth. 
4, Poll. 14. Flank. 
5. Crest. 15. Sheath. 
6. Jowl. 16. Stifles. 
7. Guillet. 17. Withers. 
8. Windpipe. 18. Back. 

9. Point of Shoulder. 19. Loins. 
10. Breast or Bosom. 20, Hip. 





21. Croup. 31. Small Pastern. 
22. Dock. 32. Coronet. 

23. Quarter. 33. Hoof. 

24. Thigh or Gaskin, 34. Knee. 

25. Hamstring. 35. Common. 

26. Joint of Hock. 36. Fetlock. 

27. Ham or Hock, 37. Heel. 

28. Common. 38. Large Pastern. 
29. Fetlock. 39. Small Pastern. 
30. Large Pastern. 40. Hoof. 








The Wild and the Domesticated Horse 

Notwithstanding the horse has been the ser- 
vant and companion of man for hundreds of 
years, and his nature, disposition and habits 
have been studied more than those of most 
other of our domestic animals, yet there is a 
deplorable ignorance of the extent of his intelli- 
gence when in the natural or wild state. That 
the various breeds or races differ very much in 
intelligence, disposition and temper, no one at 
all informed will fora moment doubt. Neither 
will it be denied that these faculties may be 
cultivated and greatly improved and increased, 
by careful and judicious management and edu- 
cation. The horse, like the child, may be made 
gentle and affectionate, or vicious and ugly, by 
education. Few children or horses are, in 
our opinion, vicious or unmindful of kindness 
trom their teachers or superiors. By all his 
movements and actions, the horse admits, or 
seems to admit, the superiority of man, and if 
kindly treated looks to him as his best friend ; 
and every enlightened and humane man will 
treat his horse as his most faithful servant, and 
the best of all his mute friends. 

In the wild state, says a well-informed writer, 
the horse has no intermediate pace between a 
walk andagallop. Hence it will be seen that 
the thirty-two trotters have be made such by 
breeding for generations, and education. 

Much may be known of the intelligence and 
disposition of the horse by the shape and size 
ot his ears, and their position upon the head. 
Horses with rather small, slim ears, not too 
far apart, erect and lively in motion, indicate 
breeding, intelligence and spirit. More may 
be known from the ear than the eye. If the 
horse is in the frequent habit, when on a jour- 
ney, of carrying one ear forward and the other 
backward, he will be found to possess both 
spirit and endurance. This shows that he is 
attentive to everything that is passing around 
him, and cannot be much fatigued, or likely 
soon to become so. It has been remarked that 
few horses sleep without pointing one ear for- 
ward and the other back, in order that they 
may receive notice of the approach of objects 





in any direction. 





Dr. Arnott says: ‘When horses or mules 
march in co..pany atnight, those in front di- 
rect their ears forward ; those in the rear direct 
them backward ; and those in the centre direct 
them laterally, or across; the whole troop be- 
actuated by one feeling, which watches the 
general safety.” 

Another writer says, that “an experienced 
observer of horses can tell, by the motions of 
their ears, all they think and mean.” 


The hearing of the horse is remarkably 
acute: a thousand vibrations of the air, too 
slight to make any impression on the human 
ear, are readily perceived by him. It is weil 
known to sportsmen that the cry of hounds 
will be recognized by the horse, and his ears 
will be erect, and he will be all spirit and im- 
patience, a considerable time before the rider is 
conscious of the least sound. 

When kindly treated, the horse becomes 
firmly attached to the habits and manners to 
which he has long been accustomed. He man- 
ifests a strong disposition and often great pleas- 
ure in doing the bidding of his master. He 
not only yields to the hand, but seems to con- 
sult the inclination of his rider. In a measure 
he renounces his very existence to the pleasure 
of man. 

In the wild state they possess force and dig- 
nity, which are the gifts of nature; they are 
by no means ferocious in temper, but are only 
fiery and wild. Though of strength superior 
to most animals, they never make an attack ; 
but,when assaulted, they either disdain the ene- 
my, bound out of his way, or perhaps strike him 
dead with their heels. They associate in troops, 
acquiring a natural attachment for each other, 
from no other motives than the pleasure of be- 
ing together. They appear to be under the 
command of a leader, which they implicitly 
obey. When attacked by a tiger, at some sig- 
nal intelligible to them all, they either close in- 
to adense mass and trample the enemy to death, 
or place the mares and foals in the centre, 
forming themselves into a circle, and welcome 
him without, with their heels. In the attack, 
their leader is the first to brave the danger, and 
when prudence demands a retreat, they follow 
in his rapid flight. 
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They have had a little rot, and that on young/case also. We prune; nature never pranes,— 

Ps vines equally with the old.” She never has an overgrowth; is never (oy 


We need not hint at the very large measure|seldom) affected by the frost; but ripens her 
of success that attends the culture of the grape} wood as well as her fruit with slight exceptions 
in more northerly latitudes by the adoption of|—for, were the exceptions constant, the plant 
UNIVERSAL WINTER PROTECTION—and how much| would becomeextinct. ‘This is so in the plant's 
can be done to aid thin-leaved and weakly | habitat. 
growers, by simple methods of summer pro-| We should, then, study more the habits of 
tection. nature. We may forcenature and produce even | 
——— The course thus hinted at, may be condemn-|temporary success, but at the expense eventn. 

ed by some, as too laborious and expensive;}ally of the life of the plant. This, we think, 
A i, 4 but we have no hesitation in saying that em-|is pretty well established. Ruthless praning; 
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a inent success in grape growing is not to be|root pruning;—these are indignities nature 
che nnn: aed, by depending on any one variety dis-| will resent. It is laying the knife at the con. 
(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] covered, or yet to be—but by careful culture|stitution of the tree. Better lessen the growth ‘ 
OUR GRAPES. and the intelligent study of indications, and the} by a less rich soil—and you will have a healthy 


There _ still a few pointe that deserve at- adaptation of means to the ends designed. The| growth—a growth that will stand the elements; 
sateen - order that we may discover under Concord merits the proud distinction of being} will ripen both fruit and wood ; will establish 
what conditions the grape can be grown profit- that grape that above all others will lead to the} constitution, a natural, healthful vigor; will 
ably. : general testing of locations, so as to secure|induce bearing, as well as fair growth, and 

We know that by Abhi Aas from the weak from actual experience the best results; but|growth lengthened out in years. Such treat- 
wood of ae which = extensively | while the area of its successful culture seems ment gives longevity and reliance, 
done, especially with new varieties, we constant-| 2) ost unlimited, its position in point of qual-| guch fruits as will bear straining, may be 
ly tend to the production of feeble wood, and ity will not be the highest. It may be the grown in this way. Where a tree will bes 
impair the tendency - produce fruit. This 'S! grape, and produce the beverage for the million, pressure, and yield the more in consequence, 
now received as an axiom in the apple, and is . . ’ ; eer 

: é . |and certainly succeed where others fail. and last a fair term, it is more profitable to 

equally so in the grape. We conceive that it We shall be able, in a future number, to no- it, TI fe aid gig j I 
would be better to produce fewer plants, and tice the nllediiome of our grapes as to their a “Roig ca ese he oe 
those of greater merit, at higher prices. » de é the best. For we cannot sacrifice hardiness, a 
; : , comparative value as wine grapes from accu-|resu]t of the natural course. A fair general 

Grape culture will ultimately find its true} rate tests of the must of a large number of va-| .o3] is in general best for fruit cultivation, par 
position among the productive arts, by finding | rieties. ; A. E. MEN nag With the emailer fenite. Ge 
the “right men” and the “right place.” We dated: saadeedadieaila theses ites igen pies : h 
have no faith in the universality of “variety,” Speke 8 = Reape tal nascent adhe sinos:* Allinger tag ieee: 
‘iain © iy Celine tne bit So NATURE versus PRUNING. _ | Wilson strawberry requires a light vegetable 

: 4 ‘ 5 It 1s always best to follow nature, which is} soi], while the Lawton blackberry requires 
opecial amagritien of Neely place and variety, never wrong. Indeed, to improve upon nature] strong, highly enriched soil. It is the nature 
Sane sented engprones mins “— wether cannot be done, as the impetus must be given | of dune two plants to have thus different con 
ware oem en -" egies - —— —the life and vitality—by nature. Wecan|ditions. So Indian corn developes best ina 
ity 10 propagation, we eee contact with only direct. But we must be careful in direct-|rich soil; wheat in a less rich; and so on— 
piireerarrcamdneregey eennne-iven ing that we urge not the natural out of its|The fruit trees are more uniform. The exper 
we cannotalter, we sig: bn some extent modify. course. Thus we employ manure abundantly] ence of the world, especially of late, is to this 

That our experience in some particulars is| often in raising fruits and trees, which proves] effect, We must give a ‘chance; we must 
not singular may be seen from the following) detrimental. It gets up an excess of growth give time; a fair, but not a forced growth, 
atatements: and thwarts fruitfulness. Thus many trees! which seems not to be the condition of trees 

J. G. Soulard, in Patent Office Report, 1859, | have been killed, and thousands injured. The| which require time for development. This is 
page 535, says: After ten years’ cultivation of|soil is too strong—stronger than the plant or necessary to secure hardiness, maturity, per 
the Catawba and Isabella grapes in the vicinity |the tree is accustomed to. Hence it will fail] fection. It is certainly the safe side; it iss 
of St. Louis, and twenty years’ near this city|in such soil—and, if it had no other, it would| .yecessful one. It avoids (more than the forced 
(Galena), I am convinced that the highlands| become extinct. This would be one of the way) disease, and all the ills trees are heir to. 
in the neighborhood of Galena and Dubuque, | many causes of the destruction of the Flora of OBSERVER. 
are much superior for the grape culture to the|the world; thousands of plants—nay, millions ease 
environs of Cincinnati, St. Louis, or Hermann|—have been destroyed, and the only evidence 
inMo. * * * * * In the first six years} oftheir existence is their fossil remains. Currants and their Propagation. 
of my experiment here, I did not coverthe| We cannot, therefore, outrage nature with| Of all the small fruits cultivated, perhaps the 
vines in winter. They were killed to the|impunity. The natural soil is the only true|currant is the most healthy. The peculiar, 
ground three winters. * * * I then adopt-|soil of a plant—the soil adapted to it. Not| wholesome acid it contains, is found to be 
ed the low culture; startmg new wood each|that all plants have found and do occupy the|specific in some of the ailments flesh is heir to. 
preceding year from the ground, cutting off all|soil favorable to them. There is doubtless a| It gives tone to the stomach of the dyspeptic, 
the old wood, covering after pruning every fal] | chance for dissemination. We see this in the|strengthens the digestive organs, and is cod 
with a one-horse plow, and uncovering in the|various fruits and vegetables of the world,|and refreshing to all. Why currants are nd 
spring with the same implement and a six-|which have been transported over the globe ;|more extensively grown is often a wonder 1 
pronged fork. * * * Covering the vines|and distance often has no influence, as well as|the observing horticulturist, especially whe 
entirely with earth in the fall is indispensable |soil—climate alone having effect, or more than|they are so easily propagated and tended- 
to success, for two reasons—to protect them|all else. Still, in many cases, there is some|They require less care than many of the othet 
against winters, and the blossoms from late| difference. We therefore test a fruit first before|small fruits, while they give abundant crop 
spring frosts.” we engage largely in its cultivation—in all of| of excellent fruit; and the means of preservilg 

Dr. Warder, in a notice of the Hancock Co. | which it will be seen, we are following nature. |the fruit from one year’s end to another, # 
(Ill.) Horticultural Society, 1867,in the Ameri-| Now, vegetation requires a natural, and not| most as fresh as when first taken from the 
can Journal of Horticulture, says: ‘The Cataw-|an artificially made soil—that is a soil above| bushes, is so simple and easy that almost a0 
ba still holds its own among the vineyards, |what the plant is accustomed to. Not only in|family who has a few bushes, can supply 
and has borne well where slightly protected.| soil, but in treatment of the plant, is this the|/themselves with a healthful fruit to be used 
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either as dessert or for other culinary purposes. 

My advice, then, is, if you have a few feet 
of spare ground, plant a few currant bushes ; 
if more area, plant a greater number, and give 
them good culture. 

The currant will grow and give some fruit if 
the bushes are left to themselves—but good 
care and culture pay even with the currant. By 
planting in good soil and giving them good 
culture, they will give us long bunches of large, 
handsome fruit. 

There are a number of varieties, Red and 
White, some of which lay claim to peculiar 
merits and are supposed to be much superior to 
others. But the most common, well-cultivated, 
pruned, &c., will produce superior fruit to the 
best varieties neglected. For the generality of 
cultivators, perhaps the old Red and White 
Dutch varieties are as well suited as any.— 
Wherever cultivated, they have stood the test 
of good culture and neglect better and longer 
than any other variety. Where other varie- 
ties, or a larger assortment are desired, the best 
are the Cherry, La Versailles, White Grape 
and Provence, and in the hands of many these 
varieties will give the best satisfaction. But 
with good culture, the former are about good 
enough ; they are sure and regular bearers, lit- 
tle liable to accidents, and but for the currant 
worm which infests them in some localities, 
they are generally free from insect enemies. 

The currant is easily propagated from cut- 
tings, which are best made, and planted in 
September or October, of the last season’s 
growth. Select well-ripened, strong wood, of 
the best growth, and make cuttings eight to 
twelve inches in length, cutting them off square 
just below a bud; and if you wish to grow 
them in a handsome tree form, cut out, witha 
sharp knife, every eye except two or three of 
the uppermost; if a bush form be preferred (in 
which shape they will last longest, but grow ra- 
ther smaller fruit), the eyes may be left with- 
out cutting out. 

Prepare a nice bed of rich, mellow soil, well- 
drained ; set the cuttings about four inches 
apart in rows two feet apart, their upper ends 
nearly even with the surface, so that when the 
soil settles, the eyes left on the cuttings will 
allbe above the surface. Be sure and firm the 
soil close around the lower ends of the cuttings 
80 that there will be no vacancy, but the soil 
be firmly in contact with the freshly cut surface 
ofthe cutting. Set thus in September or -Octo- 
ber, they will often become rooted before win- 
ter sets in, and are much better than when set 
in spring—in fact just so much is gained to 
start with in spring. When cold weather sets 
in, cover with a mulch, or protection, of three 
or four inches of leaves, or the like, to prevent 
heaving out by frost. 

Give good clean culture the next season, and 
in the fall or spring following transplant them 
where they are to stand, three by four feet 
apart, using freely old, well-rotted manure, 
thoroughly incorporated in the soil, which 
should be mellow and fine. An annual dress- 
ing of fine manure, ashes, &c., worked in 
around the roots in spring, will well repay, as 
well as good clean culture at all times. Soap 


suds, or liquid manure, applied weekly, from 
the time they come into blossom to matu- 
rity of fruit, are excellent inducers to fruitful- 
ness and large fruit. H. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS UPON TREES. 

Incline your trees in youth ; do it as tender- 
ly as possible; and continue this tenderness du- 
ring the lifetime of the trees—of all trees. 
Change and direct according to the best expe- 
rience: and do not experiment, unless it is on 
trees set aside for that purpose. The “course 
between,” isa very goodone with trees. 

Pinch grape vines in their first growth, be- 
fore the flow and secretions of the sap are at 
their height. This will prevent check, and 
perhaps measurably mildew, rot, &c. Do not 
prune, except in rare cases, in midsummer. 
This remark is applicable to most trees. Thumb 
and finger pruning is of course excepted, as 
that is to be done in thesummer. And this is 
the lever of the fruit grower. 

Much is owing to locality. The secret of 
this is not always clear. We have indicated 
heretofore what is generally best. But there 
are exceptional cases. Trial will determine this, 
not only what is the best neighborhood, but the 
best location in the neighborhood. 

Lop off bad limbs. It is a severity—but am- 
putation is often necessary. Then start in their 


place (or before they are removed) new limbs. 
These will—the old ones removed—grow rapid- 
ly, and soon restore the loss. 


In this way an entire tree may be renewed ; 
but it shouid be done gradually. Old trees 
should always be treated in this way. They 
have acquired hardiness, and will stand it—at 
leastthey will do better than if left to perish.— 
Renovate the old trees—but be careful of the 
younger. . F.G. 





How to Enuarce VEGETABLES.—A vast in- 
crease of food may be obtained by managing 
judiciously and systematically carrying out for 
a time the principles of increase. Take for in- 
stance, a pea; plant it in very rich ground, al- 
low it to bear the first year, say half dozen pods 
only, remove all others save the largest the fol- 
lowing year, and retain of the produce three 
pods only ; sow the largest the following year, 
and retain one pod; again select the largest, 
and the next year the sort will by this time 
have trebled its size and weight. Ever after- 
wards sow the largest seed, and by these means 
you will get peas or anything else of a bulk of 
which we at present have no conception. 











ooo 


A Hint to Owners or Hor-Houses.—‘“‘Give 
me air or I shall die!” is an expression which 
most people have heard occasionally, but which 
a gardener might listen to every hour of his 
existence, had he skill tointerpret the language 
of plants. ‘Give me air, or I shall die!” is 
incessantly repeated by every leaf in ninety- 
nine hot-houses, green-houses, conservatories, 
hibernatories, and pits in a hundred, all over 
the world. But the voice is unheard; the pale 
looks, the feeble frames of the sufferers are dis- 
regarded ; heat is offered as a substitute for air, 
and the duties of horticulture are thought to 
be fulfilled when a blanket is wrapped round a 








| patient perishing with suffocation. 








THE RAWLES’ 

We herewith present an outline engraving 
and description of one of the best varieties of 
winter apples— valuable for its hardiness, sure 
bearing and good quality. 

This variety was raised a seedling in 
Amherst county, Virginia, near the Blue Ridge, 
by Caleb Rawles, and first described in the 2d 
Vol. of Downing’s Horticulturist, in 1847. 

This variety generally bears full crops, owing 
to the late period of putting forth its leaves, 
when others may be cut off by spring frosts. 

The natural habit of the tree is to overbear. 
To counteract this tendency, and secure large 
and well-flavored apples, care must be taken 
to thin the fruit, and thisis best accomplished 





by removing a portion of the smaller branches 
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JANET APPLE. 
or fruit spurs, after the tree has cast its blos 


soms, or soon after the fruit is formed. This 
will accomplish the work with less Jabor than 
any other, and if practiced annually will not 
only more than repay the cost in the improved 
size and quality of the fruit, but will ultimately 
establish the habit of bearing uniform annual 
crops, by the formation of a regular set of fruit 
spurs every year. 

The fruit is medium in size, roundish, ap- 
proaching oblong, or obtuse conical; color, 
pale red, distinct, on light yellow ground; 
stalk, halfan inch long; flesh, nearly white, 
fine, rich, mild, sub-acid, fine texture, crisp, 
juicy, compact, nearly first-rate. Tree, hardy, 
and a good grower. 
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HEARD’S MOTH TRAP. 


Jos. M. Heard, of Mississippi, the inventor, 
thus speaks of it: 

“The damage annually done by insects, is to 
be reckoned in millions of dollars. There is 
hardly one of our agricultural products which 
is free from their attacks. A considerable 
portion of our cotton, corn, tobacco, wheat, rye, 
oats and barley, is consumed by these small 
but numerous devourers. They eat up our 
honey, destroy our fruit trees, attack our plums 
and cherries, make our pippins knotty and 
wormy, and, finally, crawling into the inmost 
recesses of our closets and bureaus, make their 
dainty repasts upon our costly furs and broad- 
cloths. 

It is known that insects in the course of 
their wonderful growth, pass through three 
conditions, which are as totally unlike each 
other as it is possible to conceive. When first 
hatched from the egg, they exist as simple 
worms, in which state they grow to their full 
size, and then pass into that strange mummy 
condition called the chrysalis. In this state, 
generally wrapped closely in a cocoon or other 
envelop, they silently and blindly pass through 
that mysterious metamorphosis which changes 
them into the perfect winged insect, when they 
fly away among the flowers, full of changing 
and joyous life. It is in their loathsome larva 
state that they are most destructive, but it is 
when they have been changed to perfect winged 
Moths, and are about to become the parents 
of innumerable offspring, that they are most 
easily and most effectually destroyed. Some 
say that insects were sent by God, and should 
not be destroyed. I would simply request all 
who are of this opinion not to kill any more 
snakes, rats, bed-bugs, &c 

Others say that the moths which are caught 
have no eggs in them. They may be caught 
before the eggs are sufficiently developed to be 
seen with the naked eye—but every female 
moth, if examined under a microscope, will 
show eggs, unless it be just before her death, 
which generally takes place soon after the eggs 
are deposited. 

The engraving represents a device for luring 
these little pests to their destruction. It con- 
sists simply of a broad shallow pan, A, to be 
partially filled with molasses, and a broader 
cover, B, to protect it from the sun and rain. 

On the inverted cone, which is between the 


| cover and the bait-pan, is put liquid phosphor- 
lous, which, emitting light, attracts the moth at 
night. A little anise, fennel, or other essen- 
tial oil, should be mixed with the molasses, to 
attract them. The whole trap is made of tin and 
should be placed on a small stake at a suitable 
height in the garden or grounds. The picture 
does not show the proper proportions of the 
trap. The cover is too small, and the space 
between it and the bait-pan too great. 

The object of this invention is to furnish a 
cheap, self-acting trap, which can be kept in 
operation the whole season at a trifling cost, de- 
coying and entrapping every moth that may 
come near it. They will require to be cleansed 
out and replenished not oftener than once a 
week, and if well fixed and the weather favor- 
able, may go several weeks, entrapping moths 
all the time. 

I was led to the use of essential oil in the mo- 
lasses, by observing that the cotton moth was 
attracted in immense numbers from the fields, 
to the wild coffee and other weeds that produce 
strong-seented flowers.” 

The inventor gives a full description in his 
circular how to make and use this patent trap 
for the various moths: viz., the eotton moth, 
corn moth, tobacco moth, bee moth, cut-worm 
moth, peach, apple and grape-vine borer, &c. 
—in short, the whole tribe of moth pests that 
destroy crops. He says, of the corn moth: ‘‘Dry 
weather is frequently supposed to be the cause 
of corn not filling out, when the real cause is 
the worm inthe end of the shuck has cut the 
strands of silk leading to the grain, thereby pre 
venting the vivifying influence of the pollen 





trom the tassel.” 

“The cut-worm moth,” he says, ‘‘comes forth 
from May till August. The eggs are deposited 
on the ground; the small worm lives on roots, 
and at the approach of winter descend deep in- 
to the ground, and, curling themselves, up re- 
main ina torpid state till the following spring, 
when they are about half grown, and are ready 
to attack the first vegetation that springs up.” 

Those wishing to purchase the right to use 
the trapon their grouuds, can obtain all neces- 
sary particulars by addressing W. W. Watkins, 
No. 20 South Main St., Louis. 
> © 
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SUMMER FLOWERS. 
NUMBER II. 

Among other summer flowers that might be 
named as withstanding drouth and heat well, 
and withal very pretty, is the GLope AMARANTH- 
us—Gomphrena Globosa—also known as Bachel- 
or’s Buttons. Easily raised from seed, either 
under glass or in the open ground, and trans- 
planted with the greatest ease; the plants grow 
about eighteen inches in height and as much 
in breadth, covered all the season with their 
various colored globular flowers. They are 
very showy in the garden—besides which they 
are of the family of Everlasting Flowers, and 
may be cut and dried for use in winter, for bo- 
quets, vases, &c. 

The different colors are:—The oldest variety, 
a rich, glowing purple; white, flesh-colored ; 
orange and red; and white striped. May be 

















jlanted singly, or in masses, or set in a row 
é ’ . 


They make a pretty summer hedge. 


The whole family of Cauiiorsis is a very 
valuable one for the purpose under considera- 
tion, as their natural period of blooming is the 
last of summer and through the fall—the gaudy 
streaks of yellow, to be seen along all our open 
ditches in the tall, being composed of a mem- 
ber ofthis family. Yellow is the predominant 
color, but the cultivated varieties have also all 
the shades of yellow, orange and brown, pur- 
ple and crimson. The plants vary in height, 
from a foot in the dwarf varieties to two and 
three feet in the tall ones. May be raised 
from seed, sown where they are to stand, or, 
what is better, transplanted into masses, plants 
not closer than one foot apart, when they are 
very showy and desirable. 

Another old flower, is the ‘Four o’cloek,” 
or Marve. or Perv, which is really a beautiful 
plant, of fine habit, glossy bright foliage, with 
fragrant flowers, beautifully colored and mark- 
ed; colors embrace crimson, red, yellow, vio- 
let and white, and striped flowers of the above, 
besides a variety with variegated foliage. 

Seed may be sown in frames, or in the op~ 
ground where plants are needed. The roots 
way be preserved like dahlias during the win- 
ter. Although old and doubtless well known, 
we name it here, because of its special adapta- 
bility in drouth and heat, which it revels in. 

The Portunaccas are also very effective in 
this connection; unlike the ‘“‘Four o’clocks,” 
which open their blossoms during the evening, 
the Portulaecas open theirs only during bril- 
liant sunshine. A _ bed of the latter, covered 
with their showy, various colored flowers, is 
hard to surpass in brilliance of color. They 
are most effective in beds or masses—trans- 
splant well—but if sown where they are to 
stand, should be thinned out to six or nine 
inches apart, so as allow room to spread. 

Having got among the Annual flowers in our 
review of sorts suitable for drouth, we may as 
well name a few others well adapted for our 
purpose, and which could hardly be omitted in 
a full collection. 

The double Batsams, French and African 
Marico.ps, Sweet Scasrous or Mourning Bride, 
TropeoLuM or Nasturtion, AsTens, EvyERLAST- 
inc Fiowers or ImMoRTELLEs—are all good 
kinds for midsummer blooming, when properly 
managed. 

It should be borne in mind that changes 
and improvements are taking place every year 
in the above flowers, as well as the more pre 
tentious Greenhouse or Bedding Plants, New 
colors and shades, new formsand habits, larger 
and more double flowers, stripes and variega- 
tions of all kinds, are being obtained, and we 
are not getting the same old things of twenty 
years ago—that is to say, the varieties are new 
and better, if the old and well-known name re 
mains the same. CS. 


re [eae Pe a A ee D 
A Larce Peacu.—Mr. Hoag, fruit dealer on 
Olive Street, St. Louis, showed usa few days 
ago, a peach which, by actual measurement, 
was eleven inches in circumference. It was & 
Crawford’s Late. Who can beat it? 
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Fruit ate ET” items of the 
oil. 


Prof. Swallow says, of the White Oak and 
Post Oak lands of Missouri, that ‘the subsoil 
is usually richer than the surface, and deep 
plowing makes a vast difference in their pro- 
ductive powers. These lands are very superior 
for fruit culture.” 

It is on account of their subsoil that they are 
thus favorable to fruit growing—the wealth of 
the lower ground forming a bed for the roots. 
We know trees that have been planted on rich 
but shallow soils, with porous bottoms, so that 
the roots had free passage—fail to meet the ex- 
pectations of the planters, The roots, mainly, 
were in poor soil. Better had it been if the 
subsoil had been a hard-pan, or impenetrabie 
clay. In such case, the roots would have fol- 
lowed the surface of the hard-pan, and kept in 
the rich top-soil—as is the case also with a sub- 
stratum of rock. These things are important 
to fruit growers in the selection of their soils. 


These are general principles. There are 
others, ofte: of the greatest importance, that 
are obscure. For instance, the cultivation of 
tobacco, in the island of Cuba, is attended with 
alternations of the most opposite character.— 
Tobacco is raised of the finest quality (best 
Havana brands) in lines, ten teet from which, 
an ordinary leaf is groown—and no other can be 
raised, though the utmost care be given it; and 
yet a difference in the soil cannot be detected. 
The thing is inexplicable. 

So we see in the same field, the same orch- 
ard, put out at the same time, and treated in 
the same manner—a variance of growth and 
fruit bearing. Some trees, of the same kind, 
graft and nursery, will vary with others, and 
that perpetually, do the best that we may.— 
This 1s not so in all orchards; but every person 
must have noted the fact—and yet the soil is 
the same, so far as is known. 

So a field lying in a certain region of country 
may be identical in soil, to all appearance, with 
another lying apart—analysis may prove the 
same in both cases—yet diverse are the results, 
making all allowance for difference of cultiva- 
tion—or the treatment may be the same in both 
cases. 

What are we todo then in view of this state 
of things. We can only experiment; test the 
matter. Some orchards are better than others 
inevery neighborhood, though the soil is the 
same—and sometimes a poorer soil will produce 
better than a rich, even if the rich normally is 
preferable to the kind of fruit raised. It is 
hence sometimes’ inferred that a poor soil is 
best for fruit, which it is in some respects, hav- 
ing advantages of maturity and elaboration 
which a rapid and abundant growth seldom 
attain in such perfection. So aiso there is 
more barrenness in the latter; but not always 
is this the case. We have the finest of crops, 
both in quality and quantity, on our rich soil. 
Is this one of the peculiarities we have spoken 
of, referring to Cuba? Exceptional crops in all 
the fruits and the grains are thus raised—crops 
that had not been expected to yield more than 
a fair average, while others adjoining, of per- 


haps more advantageous appearance, yielded 
the ordinary amount, or even partially failed— 
for the opposite of success is realized in this ob- 
scurity as well as the success. 

We are glad to have it to say, however, that 
these changes for the better and the worse—the 
worse occurring the oftenest, we fear—do not 
extend to great derangements. For instance, in 
a country noted for its fruit-raising qualities, 
like Missouri, there can be little risk in engag- 
ing in the enterprize in a well-tested locality.— 
Alternations may be expected, but they are not 
serious—and the chances are that they may 
occur on the favorable side. 

The known principles of success as applied to 
fruit raising, are few: a dry, porous soil, inclu- 
ding the sub-soil; a fair, but not too great de- 
gree of fertility ; clay and lime in good propor- 
tions; and an elevated, cool site, screened, if 
possible from severe winds. Then the pruning 
and care of the trees. These it is not difficult to 
appreciate and secure. Aud we can do no more 
than tase our purpose on these, leaving the rest 
to nature. FRUITMAN, 

(ice RE ES abides 

Mason Co. Horticultural Society. 

We received a copy of the proceedings of the 
above Illinois Society, and present an abstract: 


Met as per adjournment, at Topeka. President 
Bowman addressed the Society on the benefits deriv- 
from Horticultural organizations. 

Among other things the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, this Society is composed of fruit grow- 
ers, farmers and others, who are extending a patron- 
age more or less to nurserymen every year, and have 
suffered severely in disappointment and pecuniarily 
by our purchases not being what they were represent- 
ed, therefore, 

Resolved, That we regard nurserymen as a “‘neces- 
sary evil” and tree peddlersas an unmitigated nuis- 
ance, and that hereafter we will not patronize any one 
who will not deal with us truthfully, and furnish us 
articles strictly true to name. 

The mover of the foregoing gave the following ex- 
perience in fruit tree purchasing: 

“Four years ago I bought 14 choice varieties of ap- 
ple trees to fill up some additional ground lately 
bought. Very unfortunately every tree grew. Had 
they all died, I would have lost butone year’s time, 
andre-planted. This year all bore fruit of the same 
variety, and that the poorest kind of a fall apple, und 
not one of the varieties represented. I also hada 
similar experience this spring, receiving from the 
same source a lot of Weigelia Rosea for Weigelia Ama- 
bilis, when some two hundred of the former were on 
hand.” 

These purchases and some others of the same char- 
acter were made at Bloomington, IIl. 

There was a variety of samples of fruits on exhibi- 
tion. J. Cocurane, Sec. 
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[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Forest Home, Ist August, 1867. 


The regular meeting of the Society was held at the 
residence of Capt. T. Thomas. President Seymour 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and cor- 
rected, so far as changing the word “peach blow,” 
instead of “white sprout,” in the remarks of Mr. 
Paul. 

The Fruit Committee reported Early Harvest ap- 
ples, by Wm. Harris; Red June, extra fine, by Dr. 
Beale; Early Harvest, very fine—Red June and Red 
Astrachan, very fine, by John Letcher; Hale’s Early 
peach, small, over ripe, by L. D. Votaw; Red June, 
very large, by G. Paul. Red June, Astrachan, Alex- 
ander, Cloth of Gold, Pumpkin, Russet and Benoni 
apples; Flemish Beauty, Beurre de Malis, striped, 
pears ; Hartford, Concord, Diana, Clinton and Mus- 
cadine grapes, by Chas. H. Haven. 

Flower Committee reported Boquets, in their order 
of merit, by Mrs. Augustine, Mrs. Paul, Mrs. Sey- 
mour, Miss Phoebe Inks, 2. 








Vegetable Committee reported, Large Red Toma- 





toes, White Sprout and Early Goodrich potatoes, and 
Beans, by Gus, Paul. 

An interesting Essay was read by Dr. Beale upon 
the “Stock and other creps best adapted to fruit 
farming,” in which the value of clover was clearly 
and forcibly stated. 

In discussion the advantages of strawberries in con- 
nection with other crops, was shown, and the danger 
of disturbing the ground too late in season by using 
late potatoes as a crop, was shown. Oats late sown 
was suggested as a winter mulch. 

The Beet and Carrot had not succeeded well in this 
locality, and the Swedish turnip was also faulty. 

Wma. Muir, Sec. 


2. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. M. M., Perryville, Mo.—Barberry seed 
and plants can be obtained in quantity at the 
We saw it advertised last fall, but do 
not knowthe rates. Sow seed in the fall; and 
set plants early in the spring. Osage orange 
seed could be obtained in St. Louis last spring 
at $l a pound and $20a bushel. The treat- 
ment of both Barberry and Osage Orange has 
been given in the Rvral World, and at a future 
time may be again taken up. 


8S. M. G., Pocahontas, Mo.—It is probable 
that the fault is in the preparation of the soil, 
more than in the deterioration of varieties. 
Wheat from Alabama has done well here, and 
the most promising variety here now is the 
Tappahanock or Boughton White from Virgin- 
ia. The ‘“Genessee Wheat” is the old “White 
Flint”’—now Soule’s White Flint. Five to eight 
bushels is too littke—10 to 15 is nearer the aver- 
age, and twenty is often obtained. You will 
find by looking over the advertisements of the 
Rural World for several past issues, new varie- 
ties offered, which opens upa good way to test 
their value. 








East. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
AUGUST, 1867. 
Thermometer in open air. 
1AM. 2PM. DEM. Mean of Month. 
65.3 95.2 68.9, 76.5 
Maximum temp. 103.0, on the 18th, 2 P. M. 
+ 50.0, on the 29th, 5 A. M. 





Minimum 





Range, 53.0 


Wet bulb Thermometer. 


7 A.M. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 
63.7 73.6 65.8 67.7 
Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 
7AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 
29.551. 29.491 29.504. 29.515 


Maximum, 29.745, 5th, 7 A.M. 
Minimum, 29.334, 27th, 2 P.M. 


Range, 0.411 

Rain on the 13th, 27th, 3lst—together, 2.25 
inches. 

Maximum humidity of the atmosphere, on 
the 19th and 27th. 

Minimum on the 6th. 


The scours in lambs, it is said, may be cured 
thus: Take the seed of the common dock ; 
make a strong decoction ; sweeten with loaf su- 
gar, add half a teaspoonful of red pepper to a 
quart. Give to each lamb a wineglassful, three 


or four times a day, till cured, 
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EBITOR'S TABLE. 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Just as we go to press, this body has assem- 
bled in the hall of the O’Fallon Polytechnic 
Institute in this City. Delegates from nearly 
all parts of the country have arrived. We see 
already that seventeen States are represented. 
The collection of fruits is large and fine, and 
the meeting altogether promises to be the most 
interesting the Society has ever held. 

When we state that Hon. Marshall P. Wild- 
er, the President of the Society, exhibits 112 
varieties of the Pear, it may give a faint idea of 
the magnitude of the collections exhibited. 

In our next and future issues we shall give 
our readers a report of the proceedings. 

CompLimENTARY.—We acknowledge the re- 
ceipt and tender our thanks for tickets to the 
following fairs: St. Clair Co. Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association, to be held at Belleville, 
Ill.; N.E. Mo. Society, at Paris; Randolph Co. 
Agricultural Society, at Huntsville, Mo.; Mont- 
gomery Co. Society, at New Florence, Mo.; 
Clinton Co. Society, at Plattsburg, Mo.; Illinois 
State Fair, at Quincy; Iowa State Fair, 
at Clinton and Lycns; Clinton Co. Society, at 
Carlyle, Ill.; Randolph Co. Society, at Sparta, 
Hl. 








Hospitat Breep or Swine.—This breed has 
been long and favorably known in Illinois. It 
attains fine size, takes on fat readily, and is 
quietly and peaceably disposed. We learn 
there will be a large number of them for sale 
at our St. Louis Fair in October, and we advise 
our readers that wish to change their breed of 
swine, to give them a trial. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
peas-We call especial attention to the follow- 
ing new Advertisements in the present issue :— 

Farm wanted, address N. 8. C., Rural World 
office. 

W. A. Townsend & Adams, Publishers, 434 
Broome St., N. Y., adveriise Wallace’s Ameri- 
can Stud Book, being a compilation of the ped- 
igrees of American and Imported Blood horses. 
They want agents in every county to canvass. 

J. Abbott, 117 S. 2d St., Phila., offers to fit 
up factories with cotton and woolen machinery 
for making yarn or cloth. 

Wm. H. Hughes, New Cambria, Mo., adver- 
tises Pure Chester White Pigs for sale. 

McLain & Son, Charleston, IIl., offer Con- 
cord, Clinton, Delaware and Hartford Prolific 
Grape Vines, raised in the open air. 

Grape Vines and Apple Seedlings, D. W. 
Kauffman, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Choice Flower Seeds, by mail, PM. Kiely, 
Rural World Office, St. Louis. 


-| COpy. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 

THe American Farmer’s Horse Book, em- 
bracing, in addition to the subjects usually 
treated of in similar works, a tull description 
of the Causes and Nature of several Diseases 
peculiar to the American Horse ; together with 
original, simple and effective Modes of Treat- 
ment, including those of some diseases hereto- 
fore considered incurable; Also an extended 
treatise on Stock Raising and Management.— 
The whole especially adapted to the use of the 
farmer. By Robert Stewart, M.D., V.S. 

We return our thanks to the enterprising, 
go-ahead publishers, Messrs. Zeigler, McCurdy 
& Co., No. 513 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., for 
a copy of the above work. It is complete in 
one elegant octavo'volume of six hundred pa- 
ges, illustrated with fine engravings and well 
Its size is convenient and the type 
Every owner of 


bound. 
clear and pleasant to the eye. 
of a horse would be well repaid by having a 
It is much to be regretted that many 
who possess that noble friend of man, the 
horse, are comparatively ignorant in regard to 
its organization, wantsanddiseases. Thousands 
die from want of this knowledge in their own- 
ners, and fall a prey to the barbarous treatment 
of menstyling themselves veterinary surgeons. 
We honor the scientific veterinarian—but de- 
nounce the ignorant mountebanks that travel 
through the country imposing on the credulous, 
but honest farmer. Now, those of our readers 
who may desire to be well posted, cannot do 
better than to invest a few dollars in this work. 
It may save them hundreds of dollars. 

This work is based on twenty year’s practice. 
The author professes to have discovered speci- 
fics for diseases heretofore pronounced incura- 
vle. The book is written in plain, simple lan- 
guage, and claims to be original and nota 
re-hash of other people’s experience. The 
remedies recommended are for the most part 
very general in their application and hence few 
in number. The hints and directions in regard 
to food, stable management, breeding, gentling, 


‘| breaking, abuses, shoeing, vices and unsound- 


ness, the marks of age, &c., are important. 

The publishers say they sold ten thousand 
copies in less thantwo months, and they have 
now issued the sixteenth thousand. They 
have in their possession a great many letters 
certifying to its excellence. One man writes 
them, “I would not take one hundred dollars 
for my horse book, if I could not procure anoth- 
er.” The work has sold so rapidly in English, 
that the publishers intend to issue it in German 
early in November. 

We advise our readers to correspond with 
the publishers, read their circular, and get a 


copy, and introduce it among their neighbors. 
Read their advertisement in this issue. 


1867—ST. LOUIS NURSERIES. —18é8 

Bes-COLMAN & SANDERS’ have just is- 

ued their New Wholesale and Retail Catalogue 

of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, 

Small Fruits, Evergreens, Roses, &c. Send 3 

cent stamp fora Catalogue. Address, Colman 
and Sanders, St. Louis, Mo. 
ieee 








BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1866. 
Bound Volumes of the Rural World for 1866 
for sale at this office. Price, $3. 





[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 


FRUIT ITEMS. 


BY P. M. KIELY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10th, 1867. 
Peaches are still in abundance on the market, 


selling at from 75 cents to $2 per bushel. 


We 


understand that in Chicago they are worth 
double the amount. 
Grapes are coming in fast from all directions 
and are, therefore, already cheap, selling from 
8 to 12 cents per Ib. 
Pears, $2 to $3 per bushel. 
Apples, $2 to $3 per barrel. 
Plums, Damsons, $4 to $5 per bushel. 
Cranberries, $16 per barrel. 
Watermelons, from 10 to 50 cents each. 
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FAIRS FOR 1867. _ 


Ohio 

New York 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 


New Hampshire 


Michigan 
Iowa 
Minnesota 

St. Louis Fair 


STATE FAIRS. 


Dayton 
Buffalo 
Madison 
Pittsburgh 
Nashua 
Detroit 
Clinton 
Rochester 
St. Louis, Mo 


Sept 23 to 27 
Oct 1 to 4 
Sept 23 to 27 
Sept 24 to 27 
Sept 10 to 12 
Sept 10 to 13 
Oct 1 to4 
Oct 1lto4 
Oct 7 to 14 





Am. Pom. Society St. Louis, Mo Sept 11 to 14 


California Sept 9 to 14 
Canada West Kingston Sept 23 to 27 
Illinois Quincy Sept 30 to Oct 5 
Indiana Terre Haute Sept 30 to Oct 5 
Vermont Brattleboro Sept 10 to13 
Kansas Lawrence Sept 24 to 27 
Kentucky Louisville Sept 17 to 20 
Maryland Baltimore Oct 29 to 31 


National Horse Fair Kalamazoo, Mich Oct 1 to4 


MISSOURI FAIRS. 


Northeast District Paris Sept 9 to 14 
Roanoke Central Roanoke Sept 16 10 22 
Callaway county Fulton Sept 23 to 28 
Audrain county Mexico Oct 14 to 19 
Cooper county Boonville Sept 24 to 28 
Randolph county Huntsville Sept 25 
Ray county Richmond Oct 8 to 11 
Boone county Columbia Sept 30 to Oct 5 
Lewis county Canton Oct 14 tol9 
Linn county Linneus Sept 25 to 29 
Moniteau California Oct 1 to 5 
Scotland county Mempbis Oct 1 to 5 
Gasconade county Hermann Sept19 to 20 
Cole county Jefferson City Sept 17 


Harrisonville 
Nevada City 


Cass county 
Vernon county 


Clinton county Plattsburg Sept 10 to 13 
Pike county Bowling Green 

Washington county Potosi 

Pettis county Sedalia Sept 30 to Oct 5 


Chillicothe 

Waterloo 

Savannah 

De Soto Sept 25 to 27 
Montgomery City Sept 30 to Oct 3 


Livingston county 
Clark county 
Andrew county 
Jefferson county 
People’s Fair 


Montgomery New Florence Sept 17 to 22 
Clay Liberty Oct 1 to 4 
Carroll Carrollton Oct 1 tod 
Saline Miami Oct 15 to 20 
Jackson Independence Sep 26 to 28 
ILLINOIS FAIRS. 
St. Clair county Belleville Sept 10 to 13 
Bureau Princeton Sept 17 to 19 
Champaign Oct 1 to 4 
DeKalb DeKalb Sept 25 to 28 
Fulton Canton Oct 8 to 11 
Green Carrollton Oct 15 to 18 
Henderson Briggsville Oct 9 to 11 
Lake Sept 24 to 26 
La Salle Ottawa Oct 8 to 11 
Macoupin Carlinville Oct 15 to 18 
Marshall Henry Sept 10 to 13 
Mercer Millersburg Sept 24 to 26 
Tazewell , Fremont Sept 25 to 27 
Union Jonesboro Sept 18 to 20 
Randolph Sparta, Sept 25 to 27 
Monroe Waterloo, Sept 15 to 17 





Wh iskers—?:. Lamontes Corrotra will 


force Whiskers on the smoothest 
face, or Hair on Bald Heads. Never known to fail. 
Sample sent for 10 cents. Address, REEVES & CO., 
jyl5-ly 78 Nassau Street, New York. 
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STRIVE FOR THE BEST. 


’Tis better to give a kindly word 
Than ever so hard a blow; 

To know we have by kindness stirr’d 
The man who was our foe; 

To feel we have a good intent, 
Whatever he may feel— 

That gentleness with us is meant 
To make the old wounds heal. 





*Tis better to give our wealth away 
Than let our neighbors want; 

To helpthem in their needful day, 
While they are weak and gaupt. 
A kindly deed brings kindly thought, 

In hamlet and in city ; 
A little help, we have been taught, 
Is worth a world of pity. 


Tis better to work and slave and toil, 
Vhen lie about and rust— 

An idle man upon the soil 
Is one of the very worst. 

He eats the bread that others earn, 
And lifts his bead so high 

As if it was not his concern 
How others toil’d, or why. 


Tis better to have an humble heart, 
Living in faith and trust; 

To act an ever upward part, 
Remembering we are dust ; 

To let the streams of life run past 
Beloved and lovingly, 

Until we reach in joy at last, 
The great eternal sea. 


APPLICATION. 

It is said that genius is necessary to great 
deeds. Some men, however, hold that appli- 
cation is most potent. It cannot be disputed 
that the two combined are the most successful. 
But let us look a little at application, which is 
within the reach of every one. 

What is within reach? Deeds of merit 
and renown. The material is lying all around 
us; we but need to go to work. 

Let us now see how this is done. A man 
commences the study of language. First, he 
learnsone; then another; then another; then 
something else—and so on. Thisany one can 
do. What does this signify? It signifies that 
as we work, so we acquire. According to time 
and the amount of labor bestowed, will be the 
acquirement. So itis in all the departments of 
life—according as we labor, so will be our gains. 
This, then, is the simplest thing in the world— 
simply addition ; it is getting and having, asa 
man would take a pebbleand put it in his pock- 
et. No greater is the achievement of thought; 
it is simply taking a thought and putting it in- 
to the mind: the two are identical. And by 
singles it goes, too—one by one—the easiest 
thing in the world. By gathering in this way 
we get a pile—and the size of the pile will be 
according to our exertions and the time em- 
ployed. 

There is no reason for any man to be dis- 
couraged. When Elihu Burritt studied lan- 





guages, he did it by a daily application—he 
did it until he bad time and labor consumed 
sufficient to acquaint him with all.the principal | 
languages—and this he did while working = 
the anvil; all his spare thought went to it. 
And howmuch is that? Itisa great amount 
when one is in earnest about it. 

It is, then, the simplest sum in addition— 
this success in life. We need but give our 
mind to it. Had you studied language in your 
youth, reader, or some other thing that you 
did not study, would you have hada knowledge 
of it? Most assuredly you would—according 
to the extent of your application. 

It is the easiest thing in the world, then, to 
see what success is: it is simply to get. But 
we must get—we cannot receive without getting. 
Do not say you cannot penetrate as some men 
do. They go step by step—-it matters not how 
deep, still step by step—the same simples are 
to be surmounted —the same pebbles to be 
picked one by one: that is all: you are not 
going to find something vast in the depths: it 
is but one of the same piece with the outside. 
All you want is interest, to keep the attention 
on it. 

Had you, then, studied more in your youth, 
you would have known more—and according 
to the amount of application, would have been 
your advancement. Had you studied until the 
present time—supposing you are of middle age 
—how would it have been with yon? Youdo 
not know, becanse you are not aware of the 
great effect which such a course would have. 

You are not too late to apply yourself yet. 
Follow your inclination, if you have any, and 
goon. But there must be inclination, or the 
attention will not be controlled, but will be 
wandering elsewhere—following the inclination. 
Make your estimate; how many years you 
have to apply; and how much you can get in 
thattime. Then, when you undertake it, stick 
to it. Here is the great difficulty—we do not 
stick to it, but divide our time between that 
and something else. This is not the way to 
succeed ; but thesure way to fail, or to succeed 
but partially. We become so soon discouraged. 
Because we do not make rapid strides, we are 
inclined to think we are not intended for what 
we are engaged in—that others of better capa- 
city are the ones:—the most mistaken notion 
in the world, depend upon it. Youcan only 
advance step by step, one by one. The greatest 
geniuscan do no more. But hehas a stronger 
inclination than you; he Joves his calling for 
the calling itself; you may only engage in it 
—or mostly—for aggrandizement or advance- 
ment—not for the love of it. The man of geni- 
us has the advantage of you therefore in this 
respect. And thatis it mostly. Life is a great 
sum ; and its success is in doing it. Confine 
your thought to it, and you will succeed. Ah, 


how much there is in this application—in fol- 
lowing out your bent—in following it out to 
the end—that is the success: it is always at the 
end. F..G. 
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If there is one thing more touching than an- 
other, it is to see two persons wedded who had 
each previously loved and been disappointed— 
whoare drawn together as it were by a sympa- 





thy of unrequited affection. 


How to Become a Millionaire. 

John McDonough, the millionaire of New 
Orleans, has engraved on his tomb a series of 
maxims he had prescribed as the rule for his 
guidance through life and to which his success 
in business is mainly attributed. They con- 
tain so much wisdom that we copy them: 

‘**Rules for the Guidance of My Life, 1804.— 
Remember, always, that labor is one of the 
conditions of our existence. Time is gold; 
throw not one minute away, but place each one 
toaccount. Do unto all men as you would be 
done by. Never put off till to-morrow what 
can be done to-day. Never bid another do 
what you can do yourself. Never covet what 
is not your own. Never think any matter so 
trifling as not to deserve notice. Never give 
out that which does not first come in. Never 
spend but to produce. Let the greatest order 
regulate the transactions of your life. Study in 
the course of your life to do the greatest amount 
of good. 

Deprive yourself of nothing necessary to 
your comfort, but live in an honorable simpli- 
city. Lubor, then, to the last moment of your 
existence. Pursue strictly the above rules, 
and the Divine blessing and riches of every 
kind will flow in upon you to your heart’s con- 
tent; but, first of all, remember that the chief 
and great duty of your life should be to tend, by 
all means in your power, to the honor and 
glory of our Divine Creator. 

‘The conclusion to which I have arrived, is, 
that without temperance tkere is no health; 
without virtue, no order; without religion, no 
happiness ; and that the aim of our being is to 
live wisely, soberly and righteously. 

———-- *- ~» @ e -- -_ -—_*"— 
HEALTH. 

We should secure, of all things, health first. 
For without health we cannot even be moral, 
much less happy or prosperous. With health, 
there is no excuse to be anything but that 
which is good and happy. We should, there- 
fore, study first to be healthy. This is neces 
sary from our birth, for much of our after-life 
depends upon what we make of us in youth.— 
It is always best to grow into health: that lays 
a foundation for it. Without the foundation, 


life is precarious. 


WASTE. 

Much more is wasted than saved. The rain 
is drained by the rivers; but a certain share is 
taken by the plants. Man needs but little in 
the great waste of water and food. He wastes 
more time than he uses; gets more happiness 
at a time than he can enjoy, so that his cup, 
which can contain but its little quantity, runs 
over and to waste as the water in its fountain. 
We waste our tears; most of our words ; nearly 
all our thought; grieve and fret to no purpose. 
Our labor has much waste, as our pocket also. 
Life is strown with waste. Most of all, we 
waste by not possessing what we might have. 








How ro Stop tHe Fiow or Bioop.—House- 
keepers, mechanics, and others, in handling 
knives, tools, and other sharp instruments, fre- 
quently receive severe cuts, from which blood 
flows profusely, and often endangers life itself. 
Blood may be made to cease to flow as follows 
—Take the fine dust of tea and bind it close to 
the wound—at all times accessible and easy to 
be obtained. After the blood has ceased to 
flow, laudanum may be advantageously applied 
to the wound. Due regard to these instruc- 
tions would save agitation of mind, and runaing 
for a surgeon, who probably would make no 





better prescription if he were present, 
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READING ALOUD. 

Reading aloud is one of those exercises which 
combine mental and muscular effort, and hence 
has a double advantage. To read aloud well, a 
person should not only understand the subject, 
but should hear his own voice, and feel within 
him that every syllable was distinctly enunci- 
ated, while there is an instinct presiding which 
modulates the voice to the number and distance 
of the hearers. Every public speaker ought to 
be able to tell whether he is distinctly heard by 
the furthest listener in the room; if he is not 
able to do so, it is from a want of proper judg- 
ment and observation. 

Reading aloud helps to develop the lungs 
just as singing does, if properly performed.— 
The effect is to induce the drawing of a long 
in awhile, oftener and deep- 
er than of reading without enunciating. These 
inbalations never fail to develop the capacity 
of the lungs in direct proportion to their prac- 
tice. 

Common consumption begins uniformly with 
imperfect, insuflicient breathing; it is the char- 
acteristic of the disease that the breath becomes 
shorter and shorter through weary menths, 
life; and whatever coun- 


breath every once 


down to the close of 
teracts the short breathing, whatever promotes 
deeper inspirations—is curative to that extent, 
inevitably and under all circumstances. Let 
any person make the experiment by reading 
this page aloud, and in less than three minutes 
the instinct of a long breath will show itself.— 
The reading aloud develops a weak voice and 
makes it sonorous. It has great efficiency, also, 
in making the tones clear and distinct, freeing 
them from that annoying hoarseness which the 
unaccustomed reader exhibits before he has 
gone over half a page, when he has to stop and 
clear away, to the confusion of himself as much 
as that.of the subject. 

This reading aloud, when properly done, has 
a great agency in inducing vocal power, on the 
same principle that muscles are strengthened 
by exercise—those of voice-making organs being 
no exception to the general rule. Hence, in 
many cases, absolute silence diminishes the vocal 
power, just as the protracted non-use of the arm 
of the Hindoo devotee at length paralyzes it 
forever. The general plan in appropriate cases 
is to read aloud in a conversational tone, thrice 
a day, for a minute or two, or three at a time, 
increasing a minute every other day, until half 
an hour is thus spent at atime, thrice a day, 
which is to be continued until the desired object 
is accomplished. Managed thus, there is sa- 
fety and efficiency as a uniform result, 

As a means, then, of health, of averting con- 
sumption, of being social and entertaining in 
any company, as a means of showing the qual- 
ity of the mind, let the reading aloud be consid- 
ered an accomplishment far more indispensa- 
ble than that of smattering French, or lisping 


Italian, or dancing cotillions, gallopades, polk- 
as and quadrilles.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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Chickens which are kept from the dung-heap 
while young, seldom have the gapes; therefore 
it should be the object of those who have 
charge of them, so to confine the hens, as to 
preclude their young from the range of the barn 
or stable yards. 


Dr. Shepard’s Turkish Baths, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A correspondent gives the following account 
of this institution. We wish we had a similar 
one in St. Louis. By the way, we have had 
numerous inquiries as to whether any such es- 
tablishment existed in St. Louis. There is 
none, but we believe one would do a profitable 
business. We would be glad to see one estab- 
lished here. 

“Yet, in spite of familiar scenes, I am among 
the Orientals. The institutions of the Mussel- 
men thrive about me; thestar and the crescent 
float above me; the regimen of the Koran is 
being prepared for my supper below stairs, and 
in the basement undying fires feed the heats of 
Oriental baths. AsI write, bathers-are lying 
in luxuriant ease, exuding from their weary 
frames the fever and poisons of the summer, 
the tatigues of their labor, the pestilent humors 
their forefathers have bequeathed to them, and 
all the ills that flesh is heir to. Others are be- 
ing kneaded by swarthy attendants, or are 
glowing with the tingling flesh-brush, or are 
swimming about the pool of the modern Beth- 
esda, which is fed in these latter days from 
Ridgewood, and which they stir for themselves. 
My habitation is in the mansion of that prince 
of kindly gentlemen and thoroughly sensible 
men, Dr. Chas. H. Shepard, who has added to 
his regular title of M. D., the more important 
and significant initials, ‘‘T. B.”’ His house is 
tue temple of the religion of health, and we 
have reason to believe that the sacrifices there- 


Health. He has established in our city as one 
of its permanent and characteristic institutions, 
a well-ordered, well-appointed, carefully con- 
ducted series of Turkish Baths, and to these he 
has added a boarding-house, conducted on hy- 
gienic principles, and intended as an accompan- 
iment tothe baths themselves. With the lat- 
ter, the public are now too well acquainted for 
me to describe them here. But I have a word 
to say about the house itself, for I think that 
its plan is good enough to be extended so 
that it can serve wider needs than it now 
serves. 

In addition to the ordinary requirements of a 
good bourding house—convenience, cleanliness, 
punctuality, and good attendance—the peculiar- 
ity of this house is the system on which it is 
conducted. The bill of fare is of the simplest 
kind. The various preparations of grain— 
bread, Graham biscuit, hard crackers, unleav- 
ened rolls, cracked wheat, mush of corn and of 
oatmeal—these, with rice and milk, plain meats, 
cooked without spice, the fresh vegetables and 
small fruits of the season, constitute our food. 
High spices, whether in cooking, in sauces, or 
applied on the table, are eschewed—salt and 
vinegar alone being furnished. Coffee is not 
provided— and black tea (made weak), with co- 
coa, are the only drinks other than water. 
Oily food is especially avoided. Most of my 
readers will be incredulous when I tell them 


ithat this regimen soon becomes attractive and 


Rated cates : ; : 
|satisfying—that the appetite for it grows, while 





|that for food more in accordance with prevalent! 


custom gradually fades, and finally disappears 


in offered are acceptable unto the Powers of 


entirely. Especially in summer there is a sense 
of security and of healthy enjoyment in one 
employing this diet that ultimately renders the 
‘thought of the ordinary fare of boarding houses 
and hotels and of many private tables, absolu- 
tely distasteful. Taken in connection with 
cleanly and well-ventilated sleeping apartments, 
and in connection with the Turkish baths, it 
commends itself to every intelligent person who 
has left any respect for the laws of health.” 
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To Preserve BeersteaAks.—Cut your meat into 
two and three pound pieces, und immediately instead 
of applying salt, completely envelope each piece in 
corn meal, packing them away with a sufficient quan- 
tity of corn meal between the pieces to prevent them 
coming in contact with each other. Let them remain 
until wanted for the table. One who has tried it, 
says he has kept meat for six days in this way, and it 
was then found sweet, tender, and if possible more 
delicious than the day it was procured. 


DurasBLe Paste.—To make paste that will keep 
without fermentation, or becoming mouldy, dissolve 
about an ounce of alum in a quart of warm water; 
when cold, add as much flour as will make it the con- 
sistence of cream, then strew in itas much powdered 
rosin as will stand on a shilling, and two or three 
‘loves; boil itto a consistence, stirring all the time. 
Paste made in this way will keep for a twelvyemouth, 
and when dry may be softened with water. 

Lreap.—Excellent home-baked bread may te made 
in the following manner: The quantity we shall sup- 
pose is to be three or four loaves. Take cighteen 
pounds of the best wheaten fiour and mix with ita 
large handful of salt. The mixture may be made in 
a large earthenware jar. You now add three pounds 
of potatoes, boiled and mashed, mixing them well 
with the flour. Make a hole in the centre of the 
mixture and pour into it one gill of good yeast or 
barm. Pour in also as much tepid or moderately 
warm water as will make the whole into a proper con- 
sistency. You now knead it with your hands into a 
dough. Keep kneading it till it does not stick to 
your hands. Next place thejar, with the dough in it, 
at a moderate distance from the fire, covered with a 
cloth. In about two hours, if well risen at the end 
of that time, take it out, divide it into loaves, and put 
these into an oven which is not too hot. They will 
require to be in the oven from two to three hours. 


Morus.—The best protection against the ravages 
of moths among clothes is turpentine. ‘he next best 
is the odor of tobacco. 

Srarcu.— The best vessels to make starch in are 
those of brass, bell-metal, copper-tinned, or earthen- 
ware pipkins. If starch were made in atin saucepan, 
it would be a chance if it did not burn. An iron 
saucepan would turn it black. It would be discol- 
ored by copper if the inner surface of the vessel were 
not tinned. The very best vessel for starch making 
is a bell-metal skillet. Mix the starch with cold wa- 
ter till it is of the consistence of common paste, care- 
fully pressing out all Jumps ; then pour upon it boil- 
ing water, inthe proportion of a pint to an ounce of 
starch. Ifthe starch is pure and without blue, add 
the quantity of blue necessary to give it the proper 
tint, to the boiling water before it is poured upon the 
starch, which is effected by puttin the blue intoa 
flannel bag, and letting the water dissolve a sufficient 
quantity. Set the skillet over the fire and stir the 
starch witha clean wooden spoon. When the starch 
has boiled up, remove it from the fire. When starch 
is required more than usually stiff, a little isinglass 
may be dissolved and mixed with it after it is remov- 


ed from the fire. 
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Biscuit a Luxury for All. 

The popular notion that people suffering 
from dyspepsia or predisposed to that disease, 
should not eat biscuit, has grown out of the fact 
that the common Saleratus has been used in 
the waking of such biscuit. And it was right; 
the article is mischievous. But light and 
healthy biscuit, such as dyspeptic people may 
eat with impunity and with positive benefit, is 





made from D. B. De Land & Co.’s Best Chemi 


cal Saleratus. Physicians admit this, 








a ee eS a a ae 
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Wholesale Market. 


St. Louis 





Corrected for Coutman’s Rurat Wortp, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 
And Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco. 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis, 


Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta- 
tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 


——— eee 











SEPT. 11, 1867. 
Cotton—22c to 243 ® hb. 


Tobacco—Lugs, $3.50 to 6.00 @ 100 ibs. 
Shipping ieaf, $8.50 to 14.75. 
Manufacturing leaf, $8.00 to 100.00. 


Hemp—Hackled tow, $145 @ 160. ® ton. 
Dressed, $275 @ 300, 
Medium, $145 (@ 165. 
Choice, $190. 


Lead—$8.25 (@ 8.50 ® 100 tbs. 


Hides—Dry salt, 19¢ P hb. 
Green lle @ 12 8 bb. 
Dry flint, 22c # tb. 


Hay—$16.00 @ 17.00 ® ton. 


Wheat—Spring, $1.50 to 1.70, # bush. 
Winter, $1.75 to 2.25 @ bus. 


Corn—$1.05 to 1.12 @ bush. 

Oats—62c to 66 PB bus. 

Barley—Spring, $1.10 to 1.15 @ bush. 
Fall, $1.20 @ 1.30. 


Flour—Fine, $4.00 to 5.00, @ bbl. 

Superfine, $6.50 to 7.50 @ bbl. 

XX, $ 8.50 to 10 00 ® bbl. 

Ex. Family, Sli. 00 to 13.50 PB bbl. 
Butter—Cooking, 8c rm 11; table, 16 to 23, Ptb 
Eggs—20c(@22 # doz., shipper’s count. 


Beans—Navy, $2.50 @ 3.00, ® bus. 
Castor, $2.00 # bus. 


Potatoes—$2.75(@3.50 @ bbl. for new. 
Salt—per bbl. $3.20. G. A., sack, 2.35 to 2.40 
Onions—new, $3.25(@@4.00 ® bbl. Dull. 


Dried Fruit—Apples—$1 # bush. 
Peaches—halves, $2.40 # bush. 


Cranberries—none. 
Corn Brooms—$1.75 to 4.50 per doz. 


Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 25e to 27 ® bb. 
Tea, $1.25 to 2.00 ® th. 
Sugar, N. O., 13}c to 16 ® hb. 
Crushed & Refined, I7icto 18 PB tb 
Molasses, N.O., 75¢c to95 @ gal. 
Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.7, @ gal. 


Soap—Palm, 6}c to 74 \ A 
Ex. Family, 9c @ tb. 
Castile, l4c PB tb. 


Candles—l5c to 16 # tb. 

Lard Oil—$1.05 @ 1.15 ® gal. 

Coal Oil—40c@44 P gal. 

Tallow—llc@ hb. 

Beeswax, 30c to 40 ® hb. 

Green A pples—$3.00 ® bbl. Choice Shipping. 


~_—— + 





Pure Chester White Pigs. 


From the first choice of N. P. Boyer & Co. 
“>Chester Co. Pa. Ihave a fine lot of these 


for sale at $12 a piece. Let Missouri supply Missou- 


i. Address, 
WM. H. HUGHES, 
It New Cambria, Macon Co., Mo. 





YWae=FARM WANTED. 


In MISSOURI, or WESTERN OR SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS, containing from thirty acres upwards. 
One with considerable fruit preferred. Address, sa- 
ting improvements, terms, &c., N.S. C., “Rural 
World” office. it 


A Great National Work on the HORSE, 
Will be ready for delivery in September. 
WALLACE’S 


American STUD Book, 


BEING A COMPILATION OF THE PEDIGREES 
Of American and Imported Blood Horses, from the 
earliest records, with an Appendix of all named ani- 
mals, without extended Pedigrees, prior to the year 
1840. And 
A Supp.LemMent containing a History of all Horses and 
Mares that have trotted in public from the 
earliest trotting races till the close of 1866. 
By J. H. WALLACE. 
In one royal 8vo. volume of over 1,000 pages Price, 
$10. JVllustrated with 20 original Portraits of Cele- 
brated Runners and Trotters, finely engraved on 
steel, from paintings and drawings by distinguished 
artists. 
TO BESOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
AcGents WANTED TO CANVASS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
In every County in the Union. 
Published by W.A TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 
sep15-4t No. 434 Broome Street, New York. 


GRAPE VINES, &c. 
No.1 Con@rd Grape Vines, 1 year old, $10 per 100, 
$75 per 1000. 
No. 1 Concord Grape Vines, 2 years old, $18 per 100, 
No. 1 Clinton Grape Vines, 1 year old, $7 per 100, 








$50 per 1000. 
No. 1 Clinton Grape Vines, 2 years old, $12 per 100, 
No. 1 Delaware " 1 + $20 “ 100, 
No.1 “ “ S: «@ $30 “ 100, 


No. 1 Hartford Prolific, 1 sa $20 “ 100, 
We raise our grape vines in the open air, and have 
never seen vines more promising than ours at this 
time in the year. Our No. 1 vines are ourbest. We re- 
serve no extra vines for retailing. Address, 


McLAIN & SON, Charleston, Coles Co., Ill. 
sep15-2t 





SOL. D. CARUTHERS, 
ALTVORNEY ALY LAW, 
And Real Estate Agent, 
FREDERICKTOWN, MADISON CO., MO. 


Gives special attention to collecting debts, paying 


taxes for non-residents, probate business, &c. 
Office, at the “Conservative Office.” 


GRAPE VINES AND APPLE 
Seedlings for sale in large quanti- 


ties, by D. W. KAUFFMAN, 
sep15-2t DES MOINES, IOWA. 








CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.— 
Snap Dragon (Antirrhinum) Seed for sale. The 
seeds mixed, of 14 distinct varieties of this beau- 
tiful flower. This is probably the largest col- 
lection in the country, and the seeds are war- 
ranted fresh and genuine. Price 25 cents per 
package. Address, P. M. Kiely, Rural World 
Office, N.E. Cor. 5th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 





NEW 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
ae 
Imported Dutch Bulbous 
ROOTS, 


With Descriptions and Directions for their Cultiva- 
tion, now ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


Sep.—3t 15 John Street, New York. 





The Lamb Family 


ANITTING 


Machine! 


\ ew’ 


OF ALL SIZES, 
Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. In 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 


For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, M. W. LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Seint Louis, Mo. 


Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 


“Tts seam is stronger and less 
liable to rip in use or wear than 
the Lock Stitch.” 


(‘‘Judges’ Report” at the “Grand Trial.”’) 

Send for the ‘Re eport” and samples of Work, 
containing both kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 
General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. eppeete Court House. 








SET STRAWBERRY PLANTS IN AUGUST 
AND SEPTEMBER. 


Small Fruits by the Million, 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, GRAPES, &€., 


For sale LOW, in large or small quantities. Corres- 
pondence desired. Also, our SMALL FRUIT MAN- 
UAL—giving all uecessary and desired instructions 
—sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address, 

sep15-3t A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind. 


COTTON AND WOOLEN 
MACHINERY. 


FACTORIES FITTED UP COMPLETE 
For Making Yarn or Cloth. 
We will furnish 
New or Second-hand Machinery 
Of the best make. 
ALSO, ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Address, 


J. ABBOTT, 


S. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fruit Raising for Profit. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS NURSERY, 


Beg to offer the following 
Specialities, 


Just what are required by farmers and fruit raisers, 
being among the most valuable and profitable of 
their respective kinds, and of au extra quality 
We can confidently recommend them 
Besides these, we have an extensive 


throughout. 
to the public. 
general assortment of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Evergreens, Xe. 


Believed to be unsurpassed in the West. 


yea.Send for a Catalogue.“ aq 





30,000 NO. 1 PEACH TREES, 1 year 


from the bud, embracing twenty of the most profita- 
ble market varieties. Price, $20 per 100; $150 per 
1000. 


10,000 cutckasaw PLUM. The only 


plum from which full crops can be raised without ex- 
tra labor and expense. They are early, hardy and 
very productive. Hundreds of bushels of these plums 
are annually brought into the St. Louis market and 
soldat good profit. With this variety every man can 
have plums, and no farmer should be without a dozen 
or more trees; besides which it would prove very pro- 
fitable to the professional fruitraiser. Price, 40 cents 
each, $30 per 100. 


5,000 Philadelphia Raspberry. 


The best hardy RED Raspberry in cultivation—its 
Eastern reputation being more than fully sustained 
here. Strong plants, $3 per dozen, $20 per hundred. 


10,000 Very extra Red Dutch 
Currants—splendid plants. 
$5 per 100, $40 per 1000. 
10,000 2 year old Asparagus 


Plants, very strong. $1.50 per 100, $10 per 1000. 


GRAPE VINES: Concord, 


CLINTON, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, NORTON’S 
VIRGINIA, and other Grape Vines, in large quanti- 
ty, and strong, well-rooted plants, as cheap as at any 
other reliable Nursery. 


APPLE, PEAR, 
CHERRY. 
APRICOT, 


NECTARINE, 


And all kinds of the best 


SMALL FRUITS 
Choice Ornamental 
TREES AND SHRUBBERY. 


An immense stock of Large and Small 


EVERGREENS --CHEAP. 
ROSES, 


And all other thigs usually found in a well-kept 
Nursery. Address, 


Colman & Sanders, 
ST. LOUIS, MC. 


PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
Grown by 


GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 
YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 


In cases of one dozen bottles each— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, > ° 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, . . 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, ° . 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, . . 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, . . 12.00 
Clinton, : " ° 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, ° ° ° 16.00 


Catawba, first quality, ° ° 10.00 

Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 
In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 B gallon. 
Concord, first quality, 00 - 


Concord, second quality, . . 2.50 6 
Catawba, first quality, . ° 2.50 si 
Catawba, second quality, . 2.00 ” 
Herbemont, first quality, . ° 4.50 si 


In quantities over forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 


Concord, first quality, . ° ° 2.50 - 
Concord, second quality, . . 2.00 Hg 
Catawba, first quality, . ° 2.00 ” 
Catawba, second quality, . ° 1.75 ° 


As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 
and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 
superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 
general satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 
jy-tf 
NATIVE WINES. 

Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
to be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sampie cases, containing one dozcn bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be put upif desired. 

Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


C) 
NURSERY FOR SALE. 

The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For further particulars, address 

GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


FOR SALE—'TI offer for sale 
from Ten to Fifteen young “SOUTHDOWN” Bucks, 
lambed in April, to be delivered at the St. Louis Fair 
next fall. Price from Twenty to Twenty-five dollars. 
The lambs are from the celebrated Buck “Lexing- 
ton,” purchased of the Messrs. Warfields of Kentucky. 
I would also dispose of a few young Ewes of the 
same breed. Those wishing to purchase will please 
order soon. J. W. HU HES, 

Junel “Glen Addie,” Belleville, Il. 


WANTED---Agents for the 
AMERICAN FARMER’S HORSE BOOK, 
In both English and German. 


BY ROBERT STEWART, M. D., V. S. 


The first copy of this work was issued January 25th, 
and the SIXTEENTH (16th) THOUSAND is now 
cut of press, showing a demand unequalled for the 
length of time, by that of any similar work ever 
published in this country; and that too in a time of 
the greatest stringency in money matters throughout 
the country. The superior merits of the work are 
now well known and acknowledged, and its PECULIAR 
ADAPTABILITY to the wants of ALL CLASSES interested 
in the Horse or Mule, bas been clearly demonstrated. 
Of this we have the mostconvincing proof, which we 
will furnish to any one on application. 

Now is the most favorable time in the whole year, 
and this the best year in ten to commence and prose- 
cute a vigorous canvass of this fine work. Now, 
while the rich and abundant harvests are being gar- 
nered, and farmers begin to take a cheerful view of 
things once more, all that will be necessary to induce 
four out of every five solicited to subscribe, will be 
to show a copy of the work and produce the evidence 
that it is realy what it professes to be. 

Send for circular, giving full particulars, terms, &c. 

Address, 


Zeigler, McCurdy & Co., 

















sep-2t 513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


C. AULTMAN & CO’S 
ae 
SWEEPSTAKES.” 





THE ONLY GENUINE 


“SWEEPSTAKES” 
THRESHING MACHINE. 


| 4.) 





The Improved “‘ Carey” Power, 
(Both eight and ten horse .) 





THE “COMPENSATING” POWER 


(Both eight and ten horse.) 


A landable ambition exists among threshers to “own 
the best machine in the neighborhood.” Nothing is 
more disagreeable to them than to have farmers come 
plain that their work is not properly done, or to lose 
valuable time by reason of breakages, and they can- 

“not be too careful in selecting a machine. 


The Sweepstakes is the accredited head 
of the Threshing Machine family, and its superior 
strength, durability, simplicity, ease of draft, style of 
finish, and capacity for rrochnr and cleaning grain 
faster and better than any other in the world, are 
acknowledged. 


The great reputation achieved by this 
favorite machine, has led several unscrupulous manu 
facturers, and numerous agents, to attach the name 
** SWEEPSTAKES,” in one way and another, to their 
machines, and advertisements to mislead and deceive. 

Thisis the essence of meanness--down- 
right piracy, and sailing -under false colors. To 
avoid the counterfeit, see that every macnine has 
the card, “C. AULTMAN & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
Canton, Onto,’ in gilt letters, conspicuously on 
both sides of the Separator. 


The Genuine Sweepstakes enables the 
thresher to pick his customers, seldom stops for re- 
pairs, lasts much longer than others, saves much 
grumbling and vexation, does the same amount of 
work with less labor, and enables him to select the 
best and most profitable jobs. 


The farmers give it the preference, and 
ofien an extra price per bnshcel, because it threshes 
clean from the heads, separates perfectly from the 
straw, cleans fit for market without waste, saves all 
the grain, does its work with the utmost speed, safety 
and economy, and does not keep a gang of men and 
teams about them on expense. 


The elegant “ Patent Pivot Side Gear” 
is to be found only on the ‘‘ SwEEPSTAKEs.” 


Our “Patent Cleaning Apparatus” en- 
ables the operator to control the direction of the blast, 
and position of the seives, and clean either heavy or 
light grain, without waste, as fast as it can be threshed 
—the chaff and dirt being separated from the grain 
before it strikes the seive at all. 

Separators, Horse Powers, Straw- 
Stackers, Gears, or Jacks, sold sepa- 
rately, when desired. A written warranty de- 
livered with every machine. The *SWEEPSTAKES” 
is usually a very scarce article after barvest, and par- 
ties should order early. 

Call cr send and geta pamphiet circular 
giving u full description an articulars, together 
with r'i merous certificates, and the names and resi- 
dence of over three thousand persons who _ have 
bought and used the SweEpsTAREs in I}linois, Lowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Kansas, alone. 


WM. KOENIG & CoO., 
207 North Second Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Is one of the most necessary and desirable articles 
of household economy, and, if properly managed, 
will promote the health, comfort and happiness of 
every member of the family. 


NO COOKING STOVES 


Have ever been brought befure the public which ob- 
tained so great a popularity or met with more favor 
than the 


CHARTER OAK. 


Over 100,000 of these Celebrated 
Cooking Stoves, 


Have been sold, and they are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. 


He IMPROVED 


CHARTER OAK STOVE, 


WITH EXTENSION TOP, 
Has but one damper, and is so simple in its con- 
struction that a child can manage it. The ovens are 
larger, bake more uniform, and the Stove heavier 
than any Cooking Stove of corresponding size ever 
made. The Charter Oak is made expressly for Scuth- 
ern and Western people, and we are confident that 
they will find it the Best and Cheapest Cooking Stove 
they can buy. 

Made and Sold Wholesale and Retail by the 


EXCELSIOR 


MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
612 and 614 Main 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ap9m 


7 BREEDER AND 

L. W. H. Wright, oP Sire ot 

MORGAN HORSES, 
Thorough-bred Durham and Ayrshire Cattle, 
Webb, Southdown, and Improved Kentucky Sheep, 
Chester White Pigs, from stock imported 
into the State, from the celebrated drove of 
Mr. Thomas Wood of Chester Co., Pa. 
Also, Fancy Fowls of all kinds. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


Address P.O, Box 3479, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. W. H. WRIGHT. 
Clover Hill Stock Farm, St. Louis Co., Mo. jy3m 


The Commercial Monthly. 
A Double Super Royal Eight Page Quarto. 
FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 
Having a large circulation in the Middle, 
Western and Southern States, it is specially 

valuable to atlvertisers. 

Great inducements to Clubs. Agents wanted 
to solicit subscriptions. For specimen copies 
and terms to agents, address, 

KEPHART, CRIDER & BRO., 
York, Pa. 


CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL 
Houses for the Million. 


Read the “MANnvuAL oF InstRUCTION FoR AN Im- 
PRovED Metnuop or BUILDING WITH CONCRETE 
—or HOW TO MAKE THE BEST HOUSE AT 
THE LEAST COST.” ByS. T. Fowler, price 40 
cents. Newsmen have it, Address, 

8. T. Fowler, 14th St., above Fifth Avenue, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The New York News Co., Wholesale Agents. 

Sep—3t 
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Trees. Grape Vines. 


The Subscriber offers an extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses, 


All of a strong, healthy growth. 
Of GRAPE VINES, I have a fine stock of nearly all 


desirable varieties, including 
IONA, ISRAELLA, ADIRONDAC, IVES’ SEEDLING, NORTON’S 
VIRGINIA, DELAWARE, CONCORD, CATAWBA, ISABELLA, 
GEORGE BAKER, 
TOLEDO NURSERIES, Toledo, Ohio. 


Bulbous Roots 
EF'or the Trade. 
Our Wholesale Catalogue of 


Imported Dutch Bulbous Roots, 


For the Autumn of 1867, 


Is now ready for mailing to all applicants enclosing 
a postage stamp. 


J. M. THORBURN & ©O., 
15 John St., New York. 


&C. &C. 
Sep. 





PEACH TREES. 
Peach Trees. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Grape Vines. 








We take great pleasure in directing attention to the 
following list, of which we have a heavy stock of well 
grown trees, &c. 

Peach trees--an immense stock, 
grown on new land, strong, and remarkably healthy. 
Prices greatly reduced. 

Cherries--both 1 and 2 years, 
largely of the Morello class. The attention of Wes- 
tern men is particularly directed to these. 

Grapes--by the 100 or 1000, at 
low rates. Our stock of CLINTON is now exceeding- 
ly large and fine. Reliable kinds only grown. 

Roses--unusually strong---none’ 
budded— very cheap by the quantity. Hybrid Per-| 
petual, Moss, and Prairie classes grown. 

r 

Honey Locust--The best hedge 
plant. A heavy stock of beautiful 2 year old plants | 
at low rates. Uniform in size 


Also, Apples, Plums, Nectar- 
ines, Rhubarb, &c. in large quan- 


tities at reasonable rates. 
The following CATALOGUES sent FREE to all 
applicants : 
No. 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 
No. 2, ss bad of the Ornamental De- 
partment. 
for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 





No. 3, Wholesale - 
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MISSOURI 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SAINT LOU‘S. 

N. W. Corner Third ar.d Pine, near P. O. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000. 
OFFICERS : 

Joun L. Ganzuorn, Pres. 
Norman J. Cotman, Vice Pres. 
S. M. Moopy, Treas. S. D. Brome, Sec. 


DIRECTORS : 
John L. Ganzhorn, James Lupe, 
A. W. Howe, Geo. D. Capen, 
8. D. Brome, Jobn Finn, 
Norman J. Colman, S. M. Moody, 








John Busby. 


PLANT & BRO., 


St. Louis Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 
(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 
WceEPSign of the Gilt Plow.<==y7 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 
Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET 


(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY. 
Keep the Largest and Best Assortment of 


PLOWS, HARROWS, 
Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 


Eiorse Powers, 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 


Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 


LEATHER & RUBBER BELTING, 


‘Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 


Lace Leather, 
Portable Farm Grist Mills, 
PUMPS, 

Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 


‘Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 


Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &c. 
GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pure Berkshire Figs, three 
months old, $25 per pair. Also a fine 8 month 
boar, $20. E. A. RIEHL & BRO., 
aug4t Alton, Ill. 


SING SING GRAPE VINES, 
Hereafter 
SPRING VALLEY NURSERIES, 
3 miles north of Sing Sing. 

I offer my stock of Grape Vines this fall with in- 
creased confidence, being the best I have ever grown. 
Having bought the neighboring nurseries of Ryder & 
Co., it has given me plenty of room and great facil- 
ities to grow good plants with small cost. 

I would advise the purchaser of good vines to 
come and see my stock before buying elsewhere. My 
sole business is to grow only good vines. Remember, 
I have not been able to fill all my orders these last 
five years. If you want some of my vines, send your 
orders early. 

Good vines are the cheapest at any price. 

faz Send for Price List. J. F. DELIOT, 
Sep-2t Vine Grower, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES 


All kinds of NURSERY STOCK for sale 
CHEAP. Particular attention given to 


Fruit Trees 
AND 
Grape Vines. 
Our stock of Viues is particularly fine, including 
all the new and valuable varieies, as the 10na, 
ISRAELLA, ADIRONDAC, ALLEN’S HYBRID, CREVELING, 











ROGER’s HYBRIDS, &c. 
zm@~ Our Catalogues sent upon application. 
For further particulars, inquire of 
W. BROWN SMITH, Proprietor. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1867. sep2t 
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OF SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI. 





Instituted by State AUtTtHoOoriIity. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, ... . . $100,000.00. 


OFFICE---N.E. CORNER OF FIFTH AND CHESNUT STREETS. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, Pres. P. M. KIELY, Sec’'y. JOS. W. WHITE, Adjuster. 





This Insurance Company has been organized especially for the benefit of 


WESTERN FARMERS. 


It will take no Fire Risks, except on 





7 9 
AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES IN TOWNS AND CITIES, DETACHED FROM OTHER 
BUILDINGS AT LEAST ONE HUNDRED FEET. 


sec. IT WILD INSURE THE LIFE OF ALL KINDS OF LIVE STOCK: 
It will Insure HORSES, Mules, Cattle, &c., 


GAINST THEFT! 


IT WILL INSURE THE LIVES OF PERSONS FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


LOSSES WILL BE PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID. 


EFFICIENT AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 


AND COUNTY. 
GOOD INDUCEMENTS TO LOCAL AGENTS. 


The FARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY has been organized by and under the Laws of Missouri, 
with all these Special Departments of Insurance, and the custom of Farmers who desire Insurance is 
respectfully solicited. All business will be attended to with promptness and despatch. Letters ad- 
dressed to the Secretary will be promptly answered. , 
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